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THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE* 


(Co.LecEs have now reached that stage in 

r development wherein it is necessary, 
der for them to survive, to give careful 
tention to the application of those princi- 
es which are embraced in the newly de- 
ping science known as the science of ef- 
ficiency. Man has ever given his first at- 
tention to the ends that he desires to reach. 
While philosophy has been the pastime of 
the intellectual leaders of the race from the 
very beginnings of its intellectual life, it 
has been left to the practical man of this 
‘ industrialism and business to direct 
systematic thought toward the means by 
which ends are accomplished, resulting in 
formulation of the science of manage- 


The colleges and universities have not 


| the primary agencies through which 
principles of efficiency have been 
lved, although in courses dealing with 
ndustry or business they have taught the 
iples as they have been worked out, 


the professors giving the courses have 
sisted in the organization and clear state- 
the eonclusions reached in the 
| eonduet of industrial and business 
Speaking from another point 

view, while educational institutions, as 
such, have been contributing for many 
ars excellent examples of systematized 
tivity in the handling of pupils, class 
hours and similar things, they have given 
little or no attention to conscious applica- 
tion of efficiency principles. They have 
been interested in conserving knowledge al- 
ready gained and in extending knowledge 
f the conditions of life rather than of its 


n+ of 


enterprises. 


‘Inaugural address of the president of Cornell 
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processes. As a result of this neglect, those 
sciences which have dealt with the analysis 
of man himself, such as psychology and 
sociology, have been among the last to de- 
velop. There has been, in fact, an antipathy 
among schoolmen to the application of any 
of the methods of industry and business to 
education, due in part to the wide diver- 
gence in the administration of the two 
types of undertakings. The natural con- 
servatism of educational institutions them- 
selves has added another cause for the neg- 
leet of principles of efficiency. They have 
been isolated to a greater or less degree 
from actual life and have not felt the force 
of competition so strongly as has the busi- 
ness man or the captain of industry. 

But to-day we observe on every hand 
that external forces are requiring the ex- 
ecutives of educational institutions to con- 
sider the advisability of the application of 
the experience gained in other enterprises 
to the conduct of schools. Those institu- 
tions that have done this have profited 
thereby and the force of the lesson to other 
educational executives is that they should 
do the same. The thoroughness with which 
these principles have been applied has not 
been so great as might be thought. In fact, 
only a beginning has been made. 

In this address to-day it is our purpose 
merely to outline in a general way the most 
important of the fields that must be con- 
sidered in the application of the principles 
of efficiency to the administration of a col- 
lege, and to sketch out some of the more 
patent applications of those principles to 
the conduct of such an institution. In do- 
ing this we shall endeavor to make particu- 
lar application to the institution, within 
whose bounds we are to-day meeting, and 
in whose future development so many of 
us are so vitally interested. We shall con- 
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sider first, what should be the aims of this 
college, what goals should it set up for the 
students to attain, what operations should 
be indicated for them in the performance 
of their studies and activities. What should 
be the functions of the professors, as they 
seek to direct the work of the students in 
such a way as to bring about the efficient 
realization of the aims and the goals in aec- 
cordance with the operations or methods 
chosen? And finally, what should be the 
function of the president, and of the trus- 
tees, and of the alumni in the accomplish- 
ment of the whole process of education as 
it is directed by the professors and per- 
formed by the students? 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIMS OF THE 
COLLEGE ? 

As in the ease of any type of enterprise, 
the principle of efficiency requires that the 
aim of a college be definitely formulated 
and clearly stated, that it be understood 
and appreciated sufficiently by each officer 
and teacher to enable him to perform his 
duties efficiently, and that it be tenaciously 
held to and worked for by all of them. The 
aim should contain the chief characteristics 
of a properly organized, comprehensive 
aim of education in general. It must be 
both subjective and objective in reference. 
This follows from the fact that the educa- 
tional process has two inseparable poles, 
the individual and the environment, which 
are in constant interaction; the result is 
life. Each individual born into the world 
is the heir of all the past life of man. Po- 
tentially, he has it within his power to af- 
fect the present and future life in every 
aspect through his participation in life’s 
activities. Actually, however, the individ- 
ual has within himself only a limited 
amount of abilities and capacities, and like- 
wise it is possible for him to come into con- 
tact with only a limited range of life’s ac- 
tivities. While heir to all that civilization 
has accomplished, he can actually possess 
but a portion of its benefactions and can in 








turn contribute to its future devs 


but to a limited degree. Education js + 


the process by which the powers and a) 
ties of each individual are develoy, 
adapted to civilization in such way: 
enable him to get on best in life and + 
tribute most to its future development 
Proceeding on this basis to an exay 
tion of the aim of a college, it is importay: 
to stress two considerations, namely, + 
the individual is a unit in the process 
education, and, in the second place, 
the aims of the college are necessaril; 
trolled by what the lives of the boys a 
girls have been previous to their comi) 
college and by what these boys and girls 
hope to be after they leave it. These ty 
considerations serve to differentiate colleg 
from each other to a very great degree. W 
have colleges of liberal arts, of engineering 
of agriculture, of business, of educat 
and so on, each of which is intended to give 
a specific preparation for after life, « 
leges for men and colleges for women 
leges situated in rural communities, ar 
colleges in urban communities. Thesé 
trasting types and conditions give risi 
various aims, and among colleges 
groups still further differentiation may 
made in aims on the ground of the abilities 
of the pupils and differences in the hon 
conditions among the students admitt 
Applying these general considerations 
relative to the aim of colleges in genera! ' 
the aim of the particular college in w! 
we are interested, Cornell College, it is in 
portant in the first place that we detern 
whether it shall be a liberal arts colleg 
one in which the vocational aspect is mo! 
important, as in the case of business 
agriculture and of teachers’ colleges. Fr 
the very beginning Cornell has been fw 
damentally a liberal arts college. The fw 
tion of such a college is so to reveal t 
various aspects of all phases of civilizat 
to each student that he may have an int 
ligent basis for the understanding of 
problems of life with such balance of m 


3 
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as will give the truest interpretation 
of, and which will at the same time 
rd him that cultivation which will ren- 
r his leisure time most fruitful and en- 
vable. Situated as Cornell is in a village 
rt from business and industrial centers, 
in a physical environment which is eal- 
ated by its very form to develop the 
er and more asthetie qualities in life, it 
would seem that her destiny is plainly 
nied out for her. Her mission should 
eto give such an insight into all of the im- 
phases of life as would promote a 
intelligent foundation for entrance 
ito any of them and also such guidance 
as would insure entrance into that field to 
which the individual is best adapted. 
Another question arises as to the particu- 
ar types of students that we have, and that 
we should have, in Cornell College. Sixty 
per cent. of our students come from rural 
communities and forty per cent. from the 
They constitute a source of replen- 


eities, 


shment of the most intelligent citizens of 
both country and city communities in all 


parts of the United States. They come 
from homes where a strong moral tone per- 
vades and they have, for the most part, am- 
bition to be of genuine service to God and 
to mankind. From this point of view, I 
doubt if there is a superior student body in 
any college in the country. Many of our 
students are compelled to work their way 
through college. This is both an advantage 
and a disadvantage. For those who do not 
have to sacrifice the preparation of lessons 
in order to gain the means for their living, 
there is more good than harm coming from 
such a condition. On the other hand, it is 
not improbable that there are some students 
in college who are injured by too continu- 
ous application and by a reduction in the 
benefits obtained from instruction due to 
the necessity of earning a living. In so far 
as this is the ease, the college must so or- 
ganize the work of these people while in 
school and before and after the college pe- 
ried, and so assist them in the loaning of 
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money as to make the entire educational 
procedure of the student, continuing over 
a longer period than four years, such that 
it will be of the greatest benefit to him. It 
is important to note in this connection that 
admission of students should take into ae- 
count the amount of means that they have 
at command at their entrance and their 
willingness to cooperate with the college in 
their plan of education, and of earning 
money for an education when not in school, 
so that the most efficient accomplishment 
of a’college education will be insured. 

Of recent years we have heard a great 
deal of differentiation between students at 
the time of their entrance into college on 
the basis of intelligence as revealed by the 
results of the so-called intelligence tests. 
These tests are, in fact, measures of the 
ability of pupils to do school work as it is 
now organized. They do not cover all forms 
of intelligence by any means, nor do they 
measure qualities of will, of character, of 
ideals and of attitudes toward life. They 
are thus very far from being a measure of 
all these qualities which should enter into 
the selection of students in colleges having 
ideals similar to those of Cornell. This 
statement does not imply, however, that se- 
lection of students is not a desirable thing. 
Every year Cornell College has many stu- 
dents drop from its rolls after being in 
school one, two or three years. The curricu- 
lum of the institution is planned for those 
who will remain in school four years, and 
it follows that it can render the maximum 
benefit only if those students were admitted 
who would remain here the entire period. 
The extent to which this standard is not 
reached measures the failure of the college 
to produce its optimum product. It is 
highly desirable in the admission of stu- 
dents that the college ascertain what are 
the factors that cause these eliminations 
and take them into account along with such 
others as may seem desirable from the 
standpoint of character and of fitness to do 
college work. 
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Proceeding on the basis thus laid down 
that Cornell shall be a liberal arts college 
and that it shall continue to admit students 
of both sexes from the same types of resi- 
dence and of home as at present, but with 
such a selection as will insure the kind of 
student that will render the greatest service 
to society and will remain longest in the 
college, let us now proceed to examine in 
slightly greater detail what should be the 
nature of the goals to be set up as embraced 
in the college curriculum and in the extra- 
curricular activities usually called ‘‘stu- 
dent activities. ’ 
be better able to give a clear statement of 


In so doing we shall also 
the aims of the college. 


Wuat Goats SHOuLD Be Set Up? 

In regard to the goals or attainments to 
be realized, the science of efficiency requires 
that the activities which are to be carried 
on by every person involved should be set 
forth in definite form, and that such activi- 
ties should work toward the aecomplish- 
ment, in whole or in part, of the aim that 
has been adopted, modified, however, to as 
little extent as possible by the limiting con- 
ditions by which every educational institu- 
tion is surrounded, preventing the full 
realization of the aim that is considered de- 
sirable. 

It is imposible in an address such as this 
to take up this question in detail; only the 
large and most important aspects may be 
mentioned. Assuming that a college such 
as this should provide a liberal education, 
the goals may be studied from the stand- 
point of the two poles of the educational 
process, namely, the individual and the en- 
vironment. On the one hand, the develop- 
ment of all the powers of the individual 
student in the most harmonious and fruit- 
ful fashion is to be secured. Some of these 
powers are common with all, or most all, 
individuals that are his fellow-students, 
others of them are possessed by but a few, 
possibly by himself alone, but whatever 
may be the sum of all the powers of an in- 
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dividual student, they should be analy, 
and his education pursued from a eon: 
eration of such study. 

It is a platitude that the physical, me. 
tal, moral and spiritual powers of ey; 
dividual should be developed, organ 
Colleges such as this : 
omit any of these aspects of individy 


and trained. 


Only the last of them can be ment 
here. One of the distinctions of Com, 
College and other small colleges wit] 
tory similar to hers is the emphasis t] 
and should be, placed in the development 
organization and training of the ind 
ual’s spiritual powers. Since it has seem 
necessary and wise to separate all! matt 
pertaining to religion from public instru 
tion in order that all may be able to en 
equal religious freedom, it has becom: 
distinctive function of the private schoo! 
give attention to the development in eac! 
student of such knowledge, attitudes, ideals 
and habits in the field of religion as wil! 
count for his most perfect development 
It is not clear that the responsibility 
placed upon the private colleges has been 
fully exercised. Progress in religious in- 
struction and training in colleges has not 
kept pace with the development of scientifi 
truth and sane religious thought and feel- 
ing. The instruction in the class-room in 
the various physical and social sciences | 
needs to be integrated and be made a vita! 
part of the religious beliefs and practices 
The college § 


of each individual student. 

must explain and give insight into God's 
work in the creation and evolution of His Q 
universe. The greater the student’s knowl: 

edge the more intimate should be his rela- ! 
tions with God, the more clearly should he r 


understand his part in the great cosmic 
program which is being worked out uncer 
divine guidance, and in consequence te 


more radiant, the more beautiful, the more ‘} 
happy should be his life. These consider®- 2 
tions and the further fact that man can no! a 
be said to have attained a true insight into th 
the life in which he lives without an intel! ol 
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gent, appreciative understanding of the 
Creator and love for Him and His works. 
give the strongest reasons why the best peo- 
ple in our society should give their finan- 
cial support and their patronage to those 
private colleges which embody the religious 
aspects of life as an integral part of their 
aims and goals. The small college which is 
thus imbued with the importance of the eul- 
tivation of religious instincts, abilities and 
capacities of each youth who may come to 

must ever remain a bulwark of any 
civilization which survives. 

Looking at the goals from the standpoint 
of environment rather than from that of 
the individual, the eurriculum and the 
extra-curricular activities should be so or- 
ganized and operated as to give not only 
the full harmonious development of all the 
individual’s powers just referred to, but 
also the truest and best balanced insight 
into life in all its phases. Some of these 
phases should become the common posses- 
sion of all, while others should be shared in 
proportion to the interests, capacities and 
abilities of each individual concerned. The 
subjects going in to make up the common 
core will be dependent upon the aim, on the 
one hand, and upon the limiting conditions 
on the other. Some insight must be given 
to every student into every important phase 
of civilization and also into those special 
fields which after the study of each individ- 
ual, will enable him to contribute most to 
society. Knowledge of itself is not, how- 
ever, sufficient. Ideals, attitudes and habits 
are fully as important. Whether in work 
or in play each activity should have its defi- 
nite goal in each of these aspects that go to 
make up the eultured man or woman. 


OPERATIONS 


By operations is meant the ways in which 
things are actually done so as to attain the 
goals that have been set up in accordance 
with the established aims. They deal with 
the methods used by the professor in the 
class-room, by the student in his study, and 
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with the manner in which extra-curricular 
activities are carried on by both the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and of the stu- 
dent body. The science of efficiency re- 
quires that these operations be such as to 
accomplish any given goal or object by each 
person, pupil or class concerned with the 
least time, least energy and least cost, and 
that having ascertained what these best 
methods are, they be given clear statement. 
It also requires that they be observed by 
those whose function is to use them, except 
under such conditions as clearly indicate 
that because of exceptional conditions modi- 
fications should be made. Time, again, im- 
poses rigid limitations upon what may be 
said under this head. Fundamental to all 
thinking upon this subject is the principle 
that the student is the worker in the educa- 
tional process while the teacher or the pro- 
fessor is the guide, the inspirer, the critic, 
the evaluator of the work done or, using 
the parlance of industry, the foreman in 
charge of the work. All activity is to be so 
directed as to make the student the best 
type of worker, not the mere acquirement 
of knowledge, but the development of pow- 
ers to acquire knowledge not yet learned, 
not the meeting of certain requirements 
but the development of such tastes, dispo- 
sitions and interests as will enable him to 
rise above and to master every situation 
which he meets in his after-life, and to lead 
others less able or less fortunate than him- 
self to greater happiness. Such a require- 
ment as this demands special methods of 
instruction and the teaching of proper 
methods of study for the student working 
in his own room or in the library. 

It is absolutely necessary for the future 
success of the college to apply to its opera- 
tions the lessons that have been learned by 
industry and business in the more efficient 
conduct of enterprises in those fields. Re- 
cent developments in the field of psychol- 
ogy and of the science of education, par- 
ticularly as it has been developed in the 
elementary and secondary schools, need to 
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be applied in colleges. Whereas for cen- 
turies it has been the colleges that have led 
in the development of the schools beneath, 
the time has now come when those schools 
ean and will pay back to the higher institu- 
tions some of the debt they owe. College 
students need to be taught how to mem- 
orize, how to read, how to take notes, how 
to work out problems from information 
gained from the printed page, how to drill 
themselves in the mastery of essential de- 
tail, how to recite orally, how to express 
themselves through the written page and 
how to deal with novel situations as pre- 
sented in the solution of problems which 
must be solved at once. They need to learn 
the method of doing all these things in 
order to be the most efficient workmen-stu- 
dents. The knowledge and experience of 
educational psychology and of expert teach- 
ers in the lower grades are now at our com- 
mand and must be used. 

It is just as important that every student 
be taught how to make a time schedule and 
how to dispatch his work in accordance 
with such a schedule. The making of the 
schedule requires a study of the relative 
importance of all of his periods of activity 
and of his rest, and such a distribution of 
the former as will produce the maximum 
results. He must likewise study how to 
deal with interruptions to any such form of 
economical schedule as has been worked 
out, as well as how closely to abide by any 
such schedule. The time of the student in 
the college is just as important as the time 
of a young man or young woman in indus- 
try or business. The college student differs 
from these other young people, however, in 
that he is being taught how to make him- 
self, which necessarily includes how to con- 
trol himself. While this involves placing 
each upon his own responsibility and makes 
each his own dispatcher, it does not dis- 
charge the institution which he attends 
from doing its part in teaching him how 
best to plan and how best to control himself 
in accordance with a plan, in order that the 


optimum product may result from the ex 


penditure of the minimum amounts of ep. 


ergy, time and money. 

Not all operations, however, are or s! 
be directed by professors or others wpo, 
the staff of the college. In fact, it is 
sirable to give to students as large a cont) 
over all of the procedures of the colleg 
they can discharge or carry out effective); 
in fulfillment of the aim of the institut = 
This is due to the fundamental fact tha: 


the training of young men and young 


women is the purpose of the collegs and 
not the discovery of truth or the acquisitioy 
of knowledge. Just how far such contn 
an be given students depends upon th 
students themselves, the traditions of the 
college, and certain other environing condi- 
tions. It is necessary, however, that the 
participation of students in control should 


be subject to the check and supervision of 


the other agencies and factors in contro! of 
the eollege to be mentioned later. 

Ways should be found also in which stu- 
dent experiences may be utilized in the de- 
terminations of the operations under the 
control of the professors, executive officers 
of the college and the trustees. It is in the 
student’s mind that the effects of all th 
work of the college is eventually manifest 
To fail to keep in touch with what is tra’ 
spiring therein is to fail to secure the most 
efficient management. The types of age! 
cies through which such student opinions 
should be gathered need, however, to | 
given very careful consideration in order 
that a truly representative body of facts 
may be assured. 


¢ 


Wrat ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF TH! 
PROFESSORS ? 


It was stated above that the professor 
was the director, the inspirer, the eritic and 
the evaluator of the activities and of th 
product of the activities of each individu’ 
student. This means that he must, on the 
one hand, understand the student not only 


biect 


from the point of view of his own su! 
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n order to be able to best direct him in the 
pecial field of instruction, but he should 
also know the student in so far as possible 
his entire personality. On the other 
nd, the professor must know thoroughly 

t phase of civilization into which he pro- 
poses to lead the student. This double na- 
ire of the educational process involving as 
t does the two inseparable factors, the indi- 
ijual student and civilization itself, must 
ever be kept in mind by all who assume or 
pretend to give direction to students’ study 
nd other activities. Every professor must 
ave a clear conception of the aim of educa- 
tion as a Whole and he must set up such 
ommon goals and attainments in his 
‘ourses as will satisfy the aims for all stu- 
and also see to it that his courses 


ients, 


contain those optional goals which are best 
adapted to attain the aims of each individ- 


ual student. It is only by this full knowl- 
edge that he is in a position to direct. But 
he must do more than this. He must in- 
spire. He is to assist young men and 
women to become leaders in civilization. 
His students are not to be blind followers 
or mute possessors of knowledge, but they 
are to inform and to direct others. A pro- 
fessor who ean not perceive these qualities 
in character which count toward leadership 
and who ean not take advantage of the 
manifestations of those traits which con- 
tribute to leadership and utilize them for 
future development is not worthy of a place 
in a college efficiently conducted. 

To be a director and an inspirer, is not, 
however, sufficient. He should so conduct 
his class periods that he will be in ‘a posi- 
tion to understand what is going on in the 
minds of his students, in what way they 
have been spending their time for prepara- 
tion, and what have been the results of 
their thinking. The methods followed and 
the results attained need to be criticized in 
order that better methods of thought may 
be built up. Furthermore, in order for the 
student to be led to the development of his 
highest efficiency as a student, the results 
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of his work must be constantly evaluated 
and in as accurate a manner as possible. 
It is only by this constant checking up 
that organization and training of students’ 
powers is possible. Mere exposure to fields 
of knowledge, mere enjoyment and delight 
in the way in which the professor speaks 
of the riches of his field do not contribute 
much to the training of the powers of 
thought, or for that matter, of appreciation 
or of other mental and spiritual qualities. 
Evaluation and criticism are absolutely es- 
sential to the fullest exercise of the pro- 
fessor’s function. 

It is because of the very close connections 
that thus must exist between the professor 
and his student that the place of a profes- 
sor is held in such high esteem. Many a 
man among the leaders of this nation to- 
day can name one, or two, or three of his 
professors in college as those who have con- 
tributed most to the fullest development of 
his own powers. The entire college exists 
in order that the work of these professors 
and the work of the students under their 
direction may be brought to the fullest ef- 
ficiency. While the quality of education is 
dependent in the last analysis upon the 
work of the student himself, nevertheless it 
is a well-known fact that what the student 
does himself is dependent in the large ma- 
jority of instances upon what the professor 
directs him to do or inspires him to do and 
then sees to it that he does it in ways 
which are in so far as possible above criti- 
icsm. The colleges of to-day in their inter- 
nal administration need to give intensive 
study to the ways in which the work of the 
professors may be brought up to the fullest 
efficiency. As a group they have placed 
over-emphasis upon knowledge, and under- 
emphasis upon the understanding of the 
student. As a group they have not con- 
ceived the importance of careful directions 
to students, and of exacting inquiries as to 
the work the students have done. They 
have been too content to let the student 
stand or fall as the results of such methods 
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of work and such uses of his time as each 
individual student has hit upon for him- 
self. Education is just as complicated a 
process, in fact a much more complicated 
process, than industry or business. It has 
as its purpose the making of men and 
women and these differ much among them- 
selves and are constantly changing. Each 
industry and business in order to attain 
the highest efficiency finds that it is neces- 
sary to study intensively every feature of 
the more or less difficult processes that are 
involved therein. How much more neces- 
sary is it then that educational institutions 
should do this! 

It may be said that the elementary and 
secondary school should train students to 
think, and to use their time, and to adapt 
themselves to every new situation as it 
arises, but that this is scarcely the province 
of the college. The answer to this is that 
experience has shown that this is impos- 
sible of réalization. While the lower 
schools can contribute habits and tenden- 
cies, fruitful or otherwise, it is well to note 
that what they have done has not in the 
vast majority of cases insured entire suc- 
cess in college. Therefore the college must 
give this training in order to do its full 
work. But it is also true that new habits 
of thought and new distributions of time 
are made necessary by the changed condi- 
tions even in the case of the ablest student. 
The most fruitful uses of energy and of 
time are just as fit a subject of study in the 
higher realms of education as in the lower. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE BoarD oF TRUSTEES 
AND THE ALUMNI 

We have now arrived at that point in our 
discussion where we should consider the 
function of the other chief agencies in the 
internal administration of a college. There 
are several principles deduced from the sci- 
ence of efficiency which are of considerable 
significance and which receive our atten- 
tion. The first of these is that the entire 
organism should function unitedly for the 





realization of the accepted aims. Thy 
ond principle is that the president, thy 
tees and the alumni in their resp 
functions should have it as their purpose ; 
make the work of the students, under 
direction of the professors, the most fryi: 
ful for themselves and for society. 

A third principle of great significance 
that whatever distribution of functions 


X 
ists among these agencies must be 
mined by the action of the legal contr: 
body, namely, the Board of Trustees, [py 
the final analysis the fruitfulness of al! th, 
factors at work, students, faculty, presi 
dent, alumni and trustees, is dependent 
upon the wisdom of the members of 
controlling body in making the wisest dis. 
tribution and in making such modifications 
in it from time to time as will best suit th: 
changing conditions of the factors in the 
college and in life itself. 

A fourth controlling principle is that th 
president of the college is not only the co- 
ordinating agency of all the factors, but 
also the one which has the responsibility of 
leading each and all of them in the devel- 
opment of the college through the formula- 
tion and working out of those plans which 
will insure the greatest fruitfulness of the 
institution, not only in the present but also 
in the future. In the performance of this 
responsibility, he and his executive assis- 
tants constitute a staff which should study 
in a scientific manner those situations 
which need to be analyzed in order to have 
the proper basis for formulating plans of 
organization and operation. The quality : 
the vision of the chief executive officer in 
his interpretation of future conditions, in 
the college and in society, and their inter- 
relations, is of as great importance to the 
suecess of the institution as is his wisdom 
and skill in stimulating and guiding indi- 
viduals through cooperative efforts in the 
determination of aims and procedures, 
in directing the daily conduct of the inst 
tution. 

A fifth controlling principle is t 


and 


hat the 
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alumni should act as a sustaining and cor- 
rective ageney to the other factors. One 
the most beautiful and enjoyable social 
onships which exists in modern so- 

vy is that of the alumnus to his college. 
Many alumni believe that Alma Mater has 
heen the chief formative influence in their 
ves outside, perhaps, that of the influences 

‘ather and mother, and even those may 
lose their priority to the college. This filial 

tionship should not only be fostered but 

ed in order that the work done in the 

ollege may continue to be fruitful to other 

young men and women in equal or greater 
degree. 

This relationship can not be preserved 
unless participation in the life and activity 
{ the eollege continues. On the other 
hand, Alma Mater needs all that her sons 
and daughters can give in order to make 
the most of herself. An educational insti- 
tution, unlike natural parents, lives on for- 
ever when it is a successful undertaking, 
and gains strength increasingly with the 
vears. The college needs this assistance of 
her alumni not only because of the compe- 
tition of similar social groups, but also in 
order that it may keep abreast, indeed, 
ahead of the times. The natural tendency 
of life within an educational institution is 
to become somewhat narrow and restricted. 
This, the almuni are needed to correct. 

Again, the inereasing growth and 
strength of the suecessful college demands 
as a prerequisite increased financial sup- 
port. The loyal alumnus is interested in 
granting this support not only because he 
is contributing back to the college some- 
thing that will repay for the benefits given 
him and show in a substantial way his ap- 
preciation of those benefits, but also because 
of the greater satisfaction that he has in 
his own individual life through being an 
alumnus of an educational institution 
whose fruitfulness has increased not only 
positively but relatively to other institu- 
tions since the time of his graduation. 

As has been indicated, two of the chief 





forms in which this participation of alumni 
in the inner administration of the college 
may be had, are by sustaining its life and 
by correcting such defects in the adminis- 
tration as hinder it from rendering full use- 
fulness. This correction can be brought 
about by the professors and alumni foster- 
ing the interests in the various forms of 
culture and of life’s activities that were 
generated during the college days of the 
student, and by the alumnus exerting his 
will to maintain such contacts with certain 
fields of the institution’s activity as will 
cause him to feel that he continues to live, 
in part at least, in the life of the old school. 
In order to accomplish such a result, nat- 
urally it will be necessary to encourage in 
every possible way the exchange of infor- 
mation and of views between professors and 
alumni through an active and efficient 
newspaper, circular letters and other forms 
of communication. 

The function of sustaining Alma Mater 
is not limited to financial contributions, al- 
though it may appear to many college 
graduates that this is the function which 
they are most frequently called upon to 
perform. The influence of a college spreads 
out in many directions and manifests itself 
in various ways. The influence of its pro- 
fessors need not be confined entirely within 
the college walls but may be extended 
through lectures and writings to ever-wid- 
ening circles. The life of the college is sus- 
tained and promoted by assisting students, 
either before or after graduation, in earn- 
ing income to continue their college course 
or in getting started in life. Those col- 
leges whose alumni consciously work to as- 
sist their younger brothers and sisters are 
strengthening the life of the institution in 
a way which adds much to its influence. 

Again, the college in order to produce 
the maximum product needs to be assisted 
by the alumni in the selection of students. 
Fortunately, Cornell is now at the point 
where, with its present equipment at least, 
an increase in the number of students is not 
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desirable. Selection of students, however, 
is necessary and the cooperation of alumni 
in this respect is not only desired but 
asked in order that students whose future 
contributions to life will be the greatest 
may be chosen. It should be made clear, 
however, that the factors to be taken into 
account in making such a choice should not 
be the narrow one of intellect or the ability 
to do school work, but also those qualities 
of will, such as industry and perseverance, 
and qualities of heart such as ideals, atti- 
tudes, religious impulses and kindliness of 
personality. It is plain that the college 
must be dependent upon the alumni in this 
particular to a very large degree. It is 
hoped that with the organization of active 
chapters of the Alumni Council that the 
alumni of Cornell College will contribute 
much in this way to sustain the present 
and future life of the institution. 

From this it follows that the faculty, ex- 
pert in instruction, should, for example, ex- 
pect to have its aims of instruction re- 
viewed and approved by the Board of Trus- 
tees but, on the other hand, that the Board 
of Trustees should not impose any restric- 
tions on the conduct of the school which 
would in the judgment of the faculty make 
it more difficult to realize such reasonable 
aims as are accepted in the educational 
world as worthy and practicable, and which 
in the judgment of the faculty are for the 
best interests of the students in Cornell. 
The faculty, again, should expect to gain 
from the alumni criticism of the courses 
they are teaching and thus to insure their 
greatest value; but alumni should not pre- 
sume to say what is the best method of ac- 
quainting the students with a well-rounded 
view of the subject or of developing the 
power of independent thought in working 
out such material. It is through such co- 
operative effort and deference to the opin- 
ions of the other administrative factors or 
agencies that the best type of college man- 
agement is realized and the most fruitful 
results produced. 








But the life of the college is not 
pated in merely by students, profes 


president, trustees and the alumni. fy, 


worthy institution ineludes within 
membership of its social group thos 
who have been impressed with th: 
of the aims, the goals, the operations 


products of the college in question, Thes 


can and should be made as useful to the ) 
building of the institution as the ; 
and in somewhat similar ways. 


CONCLUSION 
Colleges compose the vanguard of , 
zation. The present age demands that t 
be conducted in accordance with the ney 
developing science of efficiency. Not 
respond to this demand would be 


sistent with one of the most fundament 
aims of the college, since, reduced to its 


simplest terms, it means merely that 
eollege’s search for truth as a guid 
tion, heretofore applied as to nature ar 


to man, must now be turned on the processes 
of the institutions themselves. Drifting 


should be succeeded by purposeful 


and traditional management by reflectiy 


fry 


management. All of this will result 
the gradual accumulation of the results 
more and more detailed analyses ot! 


relative to the aims, the goals and the oper 
ations which determine the content of th 


eurriculum and the methods of instruct 
which characterize college life. T! 
ciency ideal must be applied, likewise 


the factors or agencies involved in the co 


trol and support of the college in order t! 


‘he eff 


every feature of its management may 


accomplished with least energy and 


time 


The best form of organization can be deter- 


mined only after a study of facts. 
It is in the light of this philoso 

educational management that the ine 

administration of Cornell College wil 


nhv 


1] " 
f 


oming 


. . . ] oa 
deavor so to shape its aims, its goals ate 


its operations that they will in the most 


t 


ficient and economical manner contribu 


to the furthering of truth and to the pP 











ducing in its students of those qualities 
which tend to make men leaders in society. 
In order to promote that work most ef- 
tively this administration will do all in 
ts power to secure, and to direct in ways 
whieh will lead to the greatest fruitfulness, 
e full cooperative efforts of students, 
srofessors, trustees, alumni and friends, 
nd in this effort it asks the cordial assist- 
e of all who are members of the social 
group known as Cornellians, whether actu- 
ly belonging to the institution or con- 
nected with it by the ties of friendship. 
HARLAN UPDEGRAFF 
CORNELL COLLEGE 





A DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mucu has been said and written during 
the past few deeades for and against voca- 
tional edueation. Certain educators seem 
to be against any form of vocational educa- 
tion; others would modify our present 
school curricula and teach certain of the 
voeations in our regular schools; still others 
would make vocational education a sepa- 
rate and distinet kind of training and set 
up a dual system of schools. Most of the 
adverse criticisms of vocational education, 
however, are against a rather narrow form 
if trade training that develops manipu- 
lative skills at the expense of industrial 
intelligence. In this paper I shall discuss 
some of the most common of the conten- 
tions of edueators and, at the same time, 
bring out faets concerning a broad demo- 
eratie program for education. 

At the outset it should be stated that no 
system of education is democratic unless it 
loess provide for vocational education. 
One of the first requisites of a good citizen 
s the capacity for self-support. Each indi- 
vidual is entitled to such opportunities as 
will enable him to make the most of the 
possibilities of life. We should provide for 
equality of opportunity for the people of 
the nation, and a program of education that 
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provides instruction along vocational lines 
will do much toward developing equal op- 
portunities, especially for the masses. We 
quite agree with Mr. Gillette in the follow- 
ing statement: 

Our educational system can be regarded as ° 
democratic only when and in so far as all lines of 
knowledge and training are placed on a basis of 
equality of rating; so that individuals and com- 
munities may be able to select that training which 
their interests seem to demand without being 
blinded and prohibited by purely traditional esti- 
mates in favor of some end or subject. 


The people of the masses are now con- 
scious of the value of vocational education. 
They realize that every person should be 
trained to do his work better, and they 
feel that the school should prepare the 
youth for a successful career along some 
line. There was a time when the 97 per 
cent. of our people who lived in the rural 
communities could obtain the necessary 
training for their work on the farm or in 
the farm home. At the present time, how- 
ever, with approximately 50 per cent. of 
the people living in cities, only a limited 
number have the opportunity of learning 
definite vocations through the apprentice- 
ship system. The others must learn their 
vocations by what has been called the ‘‘ pick 
up’’ system with its great loss of time and 
opportunity. Some system must be de- 
vised whereby those entering vocations are 
trained for their life work and, as has been 
said previously, it is to the schools that the 
people should look for this training. 

In the past our schools have not been 
very democratic. They have been operated 
for the few rather than for the many. 
The higher schools have regulated the 
courses of the lower with the end in view 
of preparing the pupils for the higher 
schools. This is a good arrangement for 
the few who continue their school educa- 
tion for an extended period and enter the 
professional vocations later. But what of 
the large number of pupils who never reach 
the higher levels in school education? We 
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must provide for them through the schools. 

But our youth require more than mere 
vocational efficiency, and our program is 
undemocratic unless it provides for aca- 
demic training as well as vocational train- 
ing. It is absolutely necessary, for ex- 
ample, that artisans understand the reasons 
‘“‘why’’ certain things in their vocation 
happen as they do if they are to fit them- 
selves into new situations as they arise. 
They require a knowledge of industrial in- 
telligence as well as technical trade effi- 
ciency and, further, our workmen must be 
intelligent for their own sakes as well as 
for the sake of their work and they must 
be educated to respect other workmen in 
other fields of endeavor to the end that all 
may appreciate the obligations and respon- 
sibilities which society as a whole has placed 
upon them. The employed class must have 
opportunities to express initiative in their 
work and not be content to follow docilely 
the direction of their employers. Thus, a 
broad system of academic training is neces- 
sary in any balanced program for voca- 
tional education and any scheme of educa- 
tion which does not take this broader 
viewpoint into consideration is dangerous 
to the welfare of society. 

At the present time most of the schools 
offering vocational work are providing for 
this broader training. Many vocational 
classes devote approximately 50 per cent. 
of the time to vocational subjects and 50 
per cent. to non-vocational work. Those in 
charge of the vocational educational work 
subsidized by the federal government en- 
courage the giving of academic training 
along with the vocational, with the result 
that every state in the union to-day has a 
fairly well-organized vocational program 
built on these sound lines. 

Criticism frequently brought against vo- 
cational education is that it promotes early 
specialization, thus taking the boy or girl 
away from school influences early in life. 
This is likely to be true if we think of voca- 
tional education as a narrow trade educa- 


tion. Our aim should be to keep th 
in school as long as possible and 
broad system of vocational education 
as has been outlined above, there is yp 
to believe that many pupils will 1 
school longer than they do under thy 
ent academic system. Usually the 
pupils leave school is because they do , 
like school and often these pupils wil 
school better if they can study som: 
of vocational work. 

Thus far most of the statements 
dealt with vocational edueation for 
trades and industries, but a dem 
program must provide training other 
for the trades. Home-makers, 
those in commercial pursuits and 
others need vocational education. F 
ample, there are over 25,000,000 
makers in America, and it is only wit! 
the past five or six years that schools hay 
given any particular instruction that w 
help the coming home-makers of Ame 
to a fuller realization of their life work 
the present time this kind of instruction 
given only in certain schools. The « 
tunities along this line should be increas 
until any girl, no matter where she 
ean secure through the public schools ¢ 
practical instruction in home-making 

Agriculture, like home-making, is 
taught in many of our public schools 
the number of places is too few. Ii 
&chools are to be democratic we must n 
it possible for any boy who wishes to ¢ 
to study the vocation of farming. Ii 
lives in the country, there should be sor 
school nearby that offers agriculture 
lives in the city and wishes to stud) 
ing, he should be sent to a school w! 
vocational agriculture is taught. 

Commercial instruction as taught 
present in most of our schools is no‘ 
practical and can be greatly improved 
democratic program should provid 
kind of instruction that will fit a boy 
girl to enter commercial pursuits, | 
she so desires. 
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The schools have been democratic in pro- 
viding vocational instruction for the pro- 
fessions, but usually this instruction has 
come after the period of so-called general 
education. We have for example—law, 

lical and dentistry courses offered in 
many colleges. These in many States are 
conducted at public expense and may in a 
way be termed public schools. This kind of 
instruction should be at public expense 
and its scope should be greatly broadened. 

If we are going to be democratic in our 
program we must not stop with home-mak- 


uitus 


instruction for the professions. Not all our 
people enter these lines. What shall the 
schools do for the person who wishes to be a 
barber, a life insurance salesman, a street- 
ear motorman, a plumber or one of the 
many other vocations of which there are 
over 2,000 in America? Instruction should 
be provided at public expense that will fit 
pupils for practically any vocation. Such 
instruction is theoretically practicable, pro- 
vided the necessary working means and 
conditions ean be secured. 
Much of the instruction for vocational 
work should be training (in the broad 
in service. One form of this is 
ealled part-time instruction. This applies 
chiefly to boys working along industrial 
lines. They go to school for a part of the 
day and work at their trade for the re- 
The technical work is 
given at the school and the practical work 
at the shop. Thus, the school work is di- 
rectly connected with the vocation, and this 
is as it should be, for the more nearly the 
conditions ean be made like those of the 
workaday world, the better are the chances 
for the boy to sueceed in his vocation. A 
program that offers the theoretical or tech- 
nical taining without offering at the same 
time an opportunity to secure manipula- 
tive skill in the voeation is undemocratic. 
An important factor in this kind of educa- 
tion, too, is that boys who may have en- 
tered a vocation are enabled to advance in 


sense 
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that vocation by reason of the knowledge 
they gain in the school about the vocation. 
Surely, this type of vocational training is 
democratie. 

Training in service is capable of wide 
expansion. It may be conducted as evening 
classes for adult workers in industry. To 
these classes the workers can come to secure 
information about their vocations, or the 
scope can be broadened to include work of 
a general educational nature. Classes of 
this type need not and should not be lim- 
ited to workers in industry. There is abun- 
dant opportunity for valuable work along 
this line for farmers, home-makers, men in 
business and many others. Instruction for 
these people with their abundant 
ground of experience can be made very ef- 
fective and will function not only with 
their vocations, but with their lives as citi- 
zens as well. Merely the gathering to- 
gether as a group where experiences are re- 
lated and discussions enjoyed is in itself 
educative. One feature of this training in 
service is the fact that it is for adults as 
well as children. If we are to have a demo- 
eratic system the adults of a community 
have a right to our consideration. I see no 
reason why school work should stop with 
instruction to children; adults benefit by 
the type of school instruction I have out- 
lined. 

A criticism often brought against voca- 
tional education is that it promotes indus- 
trialism. This is true if the instruction is 
of the narrow trade education type. In the 
past many of the schools over-emphasized 
the acquiring of manipulative skills and did 
not offer enough instruction about the vo- 
cation. This type of work, however, is less 
common than formerly; further, in a broad 
democratic system of vocational education 
such as has been outlined in this paper, 
with the academic work stressed as a large 
part of the preparation for a life work, 
there would be still less criticism of this 
phase of vocational instruction. 

One of the chief arguments against vo- 


back- 
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required in the school buildings, bee 


cational education by those particularly in- 
the farms and homes supply a weal! 


terested in general education is that it will 
set up a dual system of education. In the practical equipment ready to be utilized 
past such systems have been established in Such vocations as bookkeeping and stenog. 


many cities. They have gone sofarinsome raphy can be taught in city schools wher 
places as to have separate funds, separate there are facilities for practical 
supervisory authorities and separate build- nearby. For many vocations, however, + 
ings for carrying on the work. Many edu- regular school can never provide the equi 
cators, especially those interested in the vo- ment necessary to teach the work effe 
cational phase of the work, claim that the tively. Barbers, street car motorn 
best results can be secured by the dual sys- plumbers and machinists, for example, ex 
tem; others are equally as strong in favor not be trained for their specifie work ex 
of a single system. cept in special schools. This will m 
This is an important question and needs_ that often we shall have a boy in one |o 
careful thought and consideration by school ity, who, if he is to secure instruction a 
As far as the use of sepa- a certain line, will need to go to some ot 


administrators. 
locality where the instruction is given. In 


rate buildings is concerned it seems to the 
writer that the decision depends largely such cases he should be sent there at publi 
upon local conditions and the particular vo- expense. This will be nothing really new 
vation that is to be taught. I agree with in school work, for we now transport pupils 
Dr. Dewey that ‘‘methods must be modified from rural districts to city districts in 
to allow and to secure direct and continu- order that they can attend high schools 
’ and that Why not transport a boy from one localit 


ous occupations with things’ 
to another in order that he can stud) 


‘‘when schools depart from the educational 
conditions effective in the out-of-school en- certain vocation? 

vironment they necessarily substitute a It is claimed by some educators that 
bookish, a pseudo-intellectual spirit, for a \cational education is not necessary for 
social spirit.’’ Our schools, then, must be democratic program of education and t 
so located that the pupils can come in di- a liberal education is broad enough to pr 
rect contact with the vocational work they pare for life. They affirm that many 
are studying. This means that the home- our leading men have been trained 
making work should have practical appli- their respective vocations by securing 
eation in the home, that much of the in- liberal training, because if a man secures 
struction in agriculture should be on the a liberal education he is able to 
farms, that the commercial work should himself to almost any line of work he n 
correlate with business, and soon. If sepa- desire to pursue. Furthermore, they cl 
rate schools will give us this contact better that many people who prepare for specifi 
than the cosmopolitan school let us have vocations fail to follow the line for whic! 
separate schools. On the contrary, if the they prepare. This is especially true 
reverse is true, let us teach the vocations agricultural college graduates, as statist 
in the schools where the academic studies show that only a limited number of s 
are taught. Agriculture and home-making graduates ever farm. 

in rural districts can be taught effectively In answer to the above contentio! 
in the buildings of the regular school sys- claim that the preceding paragraphs | 
tem, but this is due largely to the fact that shown that vocational education is ! 
much of the instruction is done at the sary for a democratic program of edu 
homes and on the farms of the community. tion. In regard to a liberal educatior 
There is no extensive laboratory equipment paring for vocations we can be sur 
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» man who prepares for a vocation by 
ons of a liberal education would be bet- 
prepared by reason of a vocational 
ication, provided it was the broad type 
voeational education described in this 
per. The fact that many prepare for 
ecifie voeations and do not follow these 
‘ations is no argument against vocational 
iyeation ; this condition is true in all lines 
‘endeavor. Any man has the right to 
hange his voeation at any period of life 
f he wishes to do so. 
The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 confirmed the opinion that a system 
f yoeational education should be a public 
school funetion. The purpose of the 
Smith-Hughes Law is to train for useful 
and productive employment along the lines 
‘ agriculture, trades and industries and 
ome-making. Since the majority of peo- 
ple engaged in gainful oecupation are in 
me of these phases of work it is evident 
that congress desired that the masses be 


trained. The passage of this act also con- 


firmed the opinion of the American people 


that voeational education is of equal im- 
portance to any other form of education 
ind, beeause of this fact, deserves the sup- 
port of the nation. 

Briefly a summary of the various topics 
treated in this paper is: (1) That no sys- 
tem of education is democratic unless it 
provides for voeational education; (2) that 
a large part of the training of youth should 
be aecademie training; (3) that our youth 
should have an extended period in which 
to secure their education; (4) that our 
scheme of vocational education should 
provide for all types of vocations; (5) that 
training in service is an important phase 
of voeational education; (6) that narrow 
trade-training that promotes industrialisnf 
is undemoeratie; (7) that the question of 
the dual system needs very careful consid- 
eration by edueators and that, as far as the 
use of a separate building for vocational 
work is concerned, that matter depends 
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largely on local conditions and the particu- 
lar vocation to be taught; (8) that a lib- 
eral education is not always broad enough 
to prepare for life; (9) that the passage 
by Congress of the Smith-Hughes Act con- 
firms the opinion that vocational education 
should be supported by the public. 
R. W. Hem 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LATIN AND GREEK IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF FRANCE 

Tue decree of the Chamber of Deputies of 

France restoring Latin and Greek in the sec- 

ondary institutions of France went into effect 

in October. 

upon all students for four years and Greek for 


It provides that Latin is obligatory 


two years. 

The change which caused this success of the 
conservative over the modern tendency among 
French scholars is ascribed to the influence of 
the French Academy by Bernard Naney in 
correspondence from Paris published in the 


New York Evening Post. 


It would be difficult for a foreigner to estimate 
properly the influence which this assembly of the 
‘“forty,’’ founded by Richelieu in 1635, exercises 
over the minds of French politicians. The aca 
demic spirit is essentially conservative, both of 
tradition and The 
cherishes is formal in character. It 
cerned with urging the human mind along new 
and unfamiliar paths than with placing before it 
perfect models from the past in the arts of think 


of form. culture which it 


is less con- 


ing and of writing; it is therefore essentially 
classical. 

The conflict between 
tendencies has always been most clearly shown in 
Since Victor 


the classical and modern 


the matter of instruction. with 
Duruy about sixty years ago, the system of edu- 
cation commenced to emphasize sciences and mod 
ern languages, this conflict has increased in in 
tensity. Classical education, based on Greek and 
Latin, which had been alone in the field, has seen 
its preeminence vanishing through a series of re 
forms in the programs of study. The last measure 
of reform was that of 1902, which put the two 
systems of instruction on an equal basis so far as 


admission to the universities is concerned. 


The writer then relates how Leon Berard, 
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upon becoming minister in 1921, showed his in- 
tention of restoring Latin and Greek. The ma- 
jority of the Superior Council of Public Edu- 
cation, an advisory body elected in part by the 
universities themselves and including a number 
of well-known scholars, protested on January 
20, 1923, against the minister’s project. The 
Confederation of Intellectual Workers, number- 
ing 150,000 engineers, doctors, lawyers, ar- 
tists, professors, journalists, ete., rejected the 
Berard plan, which found support only in the 
Society of Men of Letters and in certain cham- 
bers of commerce. 

Following a long debate the Chamber of 
Deputies last June voted favorably on the de- 
eree of Berard, which went into effect on the 
first day of October. In keeping up modern 
instruction in the upper classes of the secondary 
schools, Berard has made a concession to his 
opponents. These, with Herriot in the lead, 
reproach him none the less with having made 
only a fragmentary reform which will shut out 
children of the poorer classes, coming from the 
primary schools, and will not restore classical 
studies, since Latin ean not be learned in four 
years and Greek still less in two. 

The opposition declares that it will take up 
the question again after the elections of 1924. 


THE EDUCATION POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH LABOR PARTY 


CAMPAIGN meetings of the Independent Labor 
Party were for a week devoted to education and 
the National Council of the Party has issued a 
statement on “How a Socialist government 
would deal with education.” It contains the 
following: 

The true aim of education should not be to 
mould opinion, to turn out good workmen, good 
soldiers, or even good Socialists. Education is not 
propaganda, it is the development of the mind. 
Any system which imposes upon the child theories 
of industrial discipline, political or theological 
dogmas, or seeks to turn education into economic- 
ally convenient channels is wrong. 

A Socialist government would consider the pro- 
vision of the fullest education for every child to 
be its supreme task. It would not consider ex- 
penditure upon education to be wasteful, but would 
look upon it as a highly profitable investment. It 
would consider expenditure upon luxuries to be 
wasteful so long as unnecessary ignorance re- 


mained. 





The present educational system is grav 
quate. Many school buildings are crow 
unsuited to their purpose or urgently in 
repair. The classes are, as a rule, too larg 
physical needs of the children are frequent 
lected. The children leave school too ear); 
teachers have little freedom and are bad 
The curriculum is cramped. According to t 
gram of the I.L.P. a Socialist government 
proceed to build new schools extensively. 
The present overcrowded schools mean 
large classes. The Board of Education 
in 1922 that there were 4,977 classes with s 
more children, and 33,042 with fifty or n 
dren. Such classes are the despair of the tea 

A Socialist government would see that t 
ical needs of the children were met ar 
the best attention was given to defectiy 
abnormal children. The act for the 
of necessitous children would be applied 
heartedly, medical attention would be thoroug 
and special schools would be adequately p: 
for the mentally deficient, cripples and t! 
and blind. 

A Socialist government would raise the 
leaving age to 18, providing maintenance 
where necessary . . . would immediately 
the percentage of free places at secondary s 
from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent., and w 
at abolishing fees entirely. A university 
would be made available to all young pers 
capable of benefiting from it. A Socialist g 
ment would regard teaching as among t 
honored professions in the country, and would g 
teachers a proper status and remuneratior 
would insist upon all teachers being 
trained. 

The additional yearly cost of this progra 
completed, would be £50,000,000. At present 
nation spends £122,000,000 a year on prepar: 
for war, £402,000,000 on drink and £87,501 
education. <A Socialist government would not 
tate to economize in war and expend on edue: 
The ultimate financial gain to the nation w 
incalculable. Well-educated and healthy 
cost less and are more profitable to a natior 
ignorant and unhealthy citizens. 


+ 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


TweLve thousand students from ne: 
hundred foreign countries are now in pre} 
tory schools and colleges of the United 5t 
A very large number are in the larger w 
sities, particularly the state institutions 
lieving that it would be very desirable, bot 
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the training they would receive and the influence 
would exert on any campus, if a larger 
T reentage of these potential leaders of the na- 
»s could be enrolled in Christian colleges, the 
Couneil of Church Boards of Education, in co- 
operation with the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. is enlisting the aid of 
lleze executives in these students. To this 
it has offered the following recommenda- 
1. That the president assume personal re- 
sponsibility for the wellbeing of foreign stu- 
ents, on the ground that their training is an 
international trust. 
2. That when the number is too great for him 
to exercise this responsibility the president dele- 
cate it to a faculty adviser to foreign students, 
rhaps with a faculty committee. 
3. That the president, or his representatives, 
keep in close touch with the Christian Associa- 
ons in respect to their work among these stu- 
lents, and assure the latter the same attention 
that is given to the American student body. 
4. That every student from abroad be afforded 
the following privileges that are indispensable 
» his best development: a. Friendship of fac- 
y members outside of the class room. b. Hos- 
pitality of Christian homes; whenever possible, 
1 home where he can come and go as a true 
friend. e. Fellowship of a friendly church, 
through personal introduction, opportunity to 
participate in the church’s work. d. Means of 
self-expression and presentation of his own 
country in talks to churches, clubs, schools, ete. 
e. Assistance in learning English or overtaking 
other handicaps in studies; aid in finding board, 
lodging and employment; and such other coun- 
sel and encouragement as is peculiarly needed 
by a person in a strange environment. 
One institution, Evansville College, following 
a recommendation made by Dr. John L. Seaton, 
College Seeretary of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has decided to 
grant free tuition to foreign students. Presi- 
dent Alfred F. Hughes believes this is the best 
and most practical way of encouraging them to 
enter our institutions. 
Many other college and university presidents 
have indicated interest in the recommendations 
of the council, and it is likely that action suit- 
able to the individual requirements of institu- 
tions will be taken. 2? 
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EDUCATION FOR JUVENILE DEFEN- 
DANTS IN CHICAGO 


A RECENT action of the Chicago Board of 
Edueation, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, permits the city to use two school 
buildings as places of detention where educa- 
tional opportunities will be offered to young 
offenders pending trial. 
to keep young offenders and adults accused only 
of misdemeanors out of jail at least until con- 
victed. It is proposed to give them constructive 
educational programs that may lead them back 
to lives of uprightness and industry, instead of 
exposing them, as heretofore, to the undesirable 


This plan is designed 


influence of more hardened adult criminals eon- 
fined in jail pending trial for serious crimes. 
This action represents one step in a whole 
new program that it is hoped may ultimately 
be realized in the treatment of Chicago’s social 
offenders. In 1922, at the instance of the Chi- 
eago Community Trust, a survey was made of 
the jail conditions in Chicago, and a printed 
report of some 200 pages covering the findings 
was published. 
George W. Kirchwey, former dean of the Co- 
lumbia Law School and former warden of the 


The survey was made by Dr. 


Sing Sing Prison, assisted by an able staff of 
experts. 
report was the utter lack of educational facili- 
ties for prisoners and the very great need for 
such opportunity. 
Acting upon 
headed by Judge Hugo Pam, of the Superior 
Court, and representing nearly every civie and 
social organization in Chicago, petitioned the 
Board of Education to permit the city to use 
the John Worthy School and the Juvenile De- 
tention Home for detention and education of 


Among the conditions revealed in the 


these findings, a committee 


young men and women awaiting trial for minor 
offenses. 
was granted, with the provision that the Board 
of Education should have the administration of 
the the 
teachers. 

The John Worthy School for Boys, built by 
school funds for the use of delinquent boys of 
comparatively tender years, has fallen into dis- 
use since the building of the Cook County 
School for Boys supplanted it in its original 
purpose. The present plan provides for its re- 
habilitation by the city, which in turn will rent 
it to the county. It is intended that during their 


After due consideration, the request 


schools, especially appointment of 
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period of detention there the boys will be given ence of Social Work, in regard to the eff: 
the benefit of elementary education and voca- restrictions of the Hershey project. Mr. 
tional training. is quoted as saying: 

It is the completion of the new Juvenile De- The spirit of Mr. Hershey, in giving dur 
tention Home at this time that frees the former  ifetime the tremendous sum of approxi 5 
one for use as a central detention place and $60,000,000 to a charitable activity, is one 
school for all women offenders, either tempor- must command universal admiration. It s! 
The length of his part a very genuine and deep interest 


arily detained or awaiting trial. 
a magnificent devotion to the care of child: 


time that these women are held varies from a 
One should, however, add that apparent 


Hershey’s wonderful gift has been made 
ae eee: : aah ace the degree of inquiry in regard to pres 
exhibits of the Chicago Community Trust, made tp ce: 

: needs which a business man would be 


>} -esticat) "POs rw > > ors fi y J , 
the. investigation regarding women offenders for ake before investing a much smaller su 


day to a year or more. Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, 


who, as director of the bureau of surveys and 


the Kirchwey survey, says: “Perhaps the most 60,000,000 in industry or commerce. F 
striking fact in the consideration of the types stance, no trained worker in the child 
of women prisoners in the police station and jail field, I think, would suggest that any su 
There were 320 out ever be tied up ‘‘in perpetuity’’ to one part 


is their comparative youth. 
purpose. Secondly, if it were to be tied ly 


of a total of 477, or two-thirds of those held in 
the county jail during the fiseal year 1921, who P¥Tpose, it would not be that of caring 


a healthy, white, male orphans in an institut 
were, according to jail records, not more than thy, white, male orphans in an instit 


; ‘ There is practically unanimous opinior 
30 years of age. , “ , 
: child welfare workers that the- number of « 
: : is rapidly diminishing. The average span 
TESTAMENTARY RESTRICTIONS IN i. ramidiy bolae extended bevend the 
HOOL ENDOWMENTS iS rapidly being extended beyond that per 
sc which parents leave juvenile dependents. Penns 
Tur New York Community Trust, which is yania has already several institutions of about t 
composed of nine banks and trust companies, type of the Hershey Industrial School. It 
matter of common knowledge that they 


last week issued a statement criticizing what it 
have difficulty in finding orphans. 


considers the misdirection of millions of dollars 
through the “excessive rigidity and inflexibility 


of provisions of wills establishing endowments ENDOWMENT FUND CAMPAIGN OF 
for publie or philanthropic purposes.” The PHI BETA KAPPA 


statement refers particularly to a fund left by DecemBer 5 will mark the ending of 


a president of the Pennsylvania Railroad for year of the five-year endowment campaig: 


« 
an orphanage for daughters of railroad men of Phi Beta Kappa, the “society dating 
the Revolution, which is to-day the fore: 


killed in the discharge of duty, and states that 
with an endowment of $2,000,000, the institution ganization in the recognition of scholar 
Secretary Oscar M. Voorhees, in a state 
just issued, reports that more than five hu 


for many years has not been able to use its in- 
come. “An extensive advertising campaign last 
vear brought only twelve new children to the 
school.” Such examples are legion of cases 


members “have already signed and for 
their subscriptions.” Each member of tli 
ciety is invited to subseribe “at the rate o 
vear for five years. Neither smaller no 
contributions will be refused. The largest 
far received is $1,000, especially toward t! 


where the executors are “hopelessly shackled by 
inelastic and unadaptable testamentary re- 
strictions becoming increasingly impractical and 
grotesque with the passing of years.” 

As this statement followed directly upon the 
announcement of the establishment of a trust 
fund of $60,000,000 by Milton S. Hershey, the 
Pennsylvania chocolate manufacturer, for an in- 40,000 members.” 
stitution for orphan boys, the New York Eve- The announcements emphasize that Phi Bet 


++ 


Kappa has never before asked contribu 
help forward its general activities. The } 


morial building. An anonymous member 
pledged himself to contribute each year t 
cent. of the amounts contributed by all the ot 


nina Post interviewed Homer Folks, secretary 
of the New York State Charities Aid Society 
and former president of the National Confer- 


res 


eampaign is for a sesquicentennial endov 








to make possible an observance of the one 
ed and fiftieth anniversary of the tound- 
the society in 1926. The plans adopted 
the National Council provide for the eree- 
at the College of William and Mary of a 
orial building to the fifty founders of Phi 

Kappa. Other general objects are: “to 
re and maintain national headquarters; to 


the society more useful to its members; 
arge its usefulness in the sphere of educa- 


e National Council has issued a message 
embers of Phi Beta Kappa which asks 
ether they fully understand the strategie po- 
of the society in the world of education 

its power to encourage scholarly endeavor: 


may have taken pride in belonging to Phi 
Kappa back into the 


itionary period, but they have thought more 


because its roots run 


satisfactions than of the responsibilities of 


t 
in numbers and in influence, extending its 


They are aware that the society has 


hes until they now number ninety-nine, con- 
| with as many great centers of educational 
They know that it is no longer confined 
, narrow area along the Atlantic seaboard, but, 

chapters in every section of the country, 


tivity. 


: reality a national organization, whose mem 

have been pioneers in many phases of educa 

tional progress, and hold important positions in 

rly every line of human endeavor. They may 

t have realized, however, that such a society 

its growing strength is able to do much more 

t consciously sets itself to a task than if it 
ntinues without a definite objective. 


PHYSICIANS’ SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN 
BY THE AMERICAN CHILD 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Tue American Child Health Association an- 
nounces that its resident and travel scholarships 
tor physicians have been awarded to the fol- 
candidates: Drs. Charles Armstrong, 
Salisbury, N. C.; William W. Bauer, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; R. L. Carlton, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Eugene C. Chimene, Minneapo- 
William De Kleine, Saginaw, 


mw ne 
ing 


lis, Kansas; 


Michigan; Seymour Fiske, New York, N. Y.; 
Arthur M. Kimberly, Bristol, Conn.; George A. 
Lamont, Vancouver, British Columbia; George 
N. Leonard, Albany, N. Y.; Marie M. Long, 
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Marlette, Bay 
R. Moore, St. 


Sprague, Yar- 


Memphis, Tenn.; George C. 
Minette, Alabama; Walter 
Joseph, Missouri; Russell B. 
mouth Port, Massachusetts; Thomas D. Walker, 
Macon, Ga.; Ruth Weisman, Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The purpose of these scholarships is, broadly, 
to stimulate interest in child health work and to 
provide means for better training of physicians 
along this line. 

The special committee on physicians’ scholar- 
ships of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion included Drs. Borden S. Veeder, chairman, 
Fred. L. Adair, Arnold Gesell, William Palmer 
Lucas, Ralph W. Lobenstein, Alan McLaughlin, 
Lawrence R. DeBuys, Clifford G. Grulee, E. J. 
Huenekens, Lawrence T. Royster, Anna Rude, 
Thomas B. Cooley, Philip Van Ingen, Robert 
L. DeNormandie, Samuel MeC. Hamill, J. H. 
Mason Knox, Jr., Henry L. K. Shaw, John M. 
Dodson, with whom were associated three mem- 
bers of the staff of the American Child Health 
Association, Courtenay Dinwiddie, general ex- 
ecutive, Ella Phillips Crandall, associate gen- 
eral executive, and Dr. Richard A. Bolt, diree- 
tor of the Medical Service. 

The scholarships were awarded on the basis 
of graduation from an accredited medical 
school, and on evidence of the candidate’s real 
interest in child health work as shown by train- 
ing and experience. One hundred and one ap- 
plications were received from thirty-six states. 
Geographically, the applications were distrib- 
uted as follows: Alabama 2, Arkansas 1, Cali- 
fornia 3, Canada 4, Connecticut 2, District of 
Columbia 1, Florida 2, Georgia 2, Illinois 4, 
Indiana 4, Iowa 2, Kansas 1, Kentucky 3, 
Louisiana 2, Massachusetts 8, Michigan 1, Min- 
nesota 2, Missouri 6, Montana 3, Nevada 1, New 
Jersey 2, New York 11, North Carolina 4, Ohio 
7, Oklahoma 6, Oregon 1, Pennsylvania 3, 
fouth Carolina 1, South Dakota 1, Tennessee 3, 
Texas 3, Virginia 1, West Virginia 1, Wiscon- 
sin 2, Wyoming 1. 

Dr. Richard Bolt, 
Service of the American 
ciation, is authorized by the 
awards to act in an advisory capacity, person- 
ally assisting each candidate in the selection of 


director of the Medical 
Child Health 


committee on 


Asso- 


eourses which will be most valuable. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Joun H. FInNtey, of the New York Times, 
has accepted the presidency of the National 


Child Welfare Association. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, former presi- 
dent of Amherst College, will spend one month 
at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, as a visiting 
member of the department of philosophy. It 
has been announced at Northwestern Univeristy 
that Dr. Meiklejohn will be the Norman Wait 
Harris Foundation lecturer there next spring. 
The general subject of his lectures will be “The 


ideals of education in a democracy.” 


Dr. GeorGe A. Works, professor of rural ed- 
ucation in the New York State School of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, is beginning his 
work as director of the Texas educational sur- 
vey to which he was recently appointed by a 
the State 
This survey is to cover all the tax-supported 


commission of Texas Legislature. 
schools of the state, from the rural schools up 
to and including the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Professor Works gave an address before 
the Texas State Teachers Association meeting 
at Fort Worth from November 29 to December 
1. During the same week he had a meeting with 


the members of the survey commission. 


Proressor Rosert A. MILuiKAN, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and winner of 
the Nobel Prize for physics, has been notified 
of the award to him of the Hughes Medal by 
the Royal Society of London. The award was 
for Dr. Millikan’s determination of the 
electronic charge and other physical constants. 


made 


Tue University of Paris, on November 23, 
conferred honorary doctors degrees on the fol- 
lowing men of science: Professor W. W. Keen, 
Philadelphia; Senor Torres Quevedo, the Span- 
ish mathematician; Dr. Svante Arrhenius, of 
the Univeristy of Stockholm; Sir J. J. Thom- 
son, of Cambridge University, and Dr. Camillo 
Golgi, of Pavia University. 

A TESTIMONIAL luncheon was given at the 
Hotel Astor on November 24 to Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt, to celebrate his recent appointment as as- 
sociate superintendent of the New York City 
schools. Dr. Stitt was formerly superintendent 
of Districts 4 and 5, and the principals and 
teachers of these districts and his personal 


friends arranged the luncheon. The speakers at 
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the luncheon included George J. Ryan, pres 
of the board of edueation; Dr. Willia 
tinger, superintendent of schools; Mgr. L 
Judge Thomas C. T. Rev. N 
Krass, Commissioner M. Samuel Stern, th 
Homer F. Taylor, Dr. William Irving Sin 
Dr. John P. Conroy, Miss Katherine 
Miss Margaret Know and Charles C. Robert 


Crain, the 


A TESTIMONIAL luncheon was given o 
vember 18 at the Hotel 
Julia A. Green, celebrating the complet 
her twenty-fifth year as Assistant Prin 

Publie School I, Queens. Miss Green has t 
in the publie schools of New York for 
One of her former pupils is Pri 
Ryan, of the Board of Ed 


He was present at the luncheon and was « 


Commodore to 


years. 


George J. 


the chief speakers. 

THe ReverEND Ropsert C. GRANBI 
been elected president of Limestone ( 
South Carolina. President Granberry 
A.B. degree at Harvard in 1903 and stu 
theology at the Southern Baptist Semina: 
Louisville and the Newton Theological Instit 
He did some graduate work at Columbia | 


versity. 


THE newly-elected president of Lander | . 
lege, South Carolina, is the Reverend B. 


Turnipseed, a graduate of Clemson Colleg 


Miss Laura K. PEtTtrinGety, of the Ab! 
Academy, Andover, Mass., has been appx 
principal of the Waynflete School at Portla: 
Maine. Miss Pettingell is a graduate of S: 
College and did graduate work at Radcliffe 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Educat 


Dr. Eimer S. ReEDMAN, 
years was superintendent of schools at Horn¢ 


who for 


New York, and for six years was superintendent 


++ 


of schools at Port Chester, being retired a 
later place, has been elected a member otf tli 
board of education at Brocton, where he is n‘ 
living. 

Austin H. McCormick, alumni secretary) 
Bowdoin College, has been granted a two weeks 
leave of absence by the college to go to \ 
rado, where he will assist Thomas Mott Us 
borne in a survey of the prison system o! 
state. In 1917 Mr. McCormick assisted Mr. Us 
borne in an investigation of conditions t 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 











LL D. WARDEN, director of physical ed- 
in the Newark, N. J., public schools, has 
aced in charge of all municipal recrea- 
. The city council has decided to have 
nal recreation carried on under the di- 
of the board of education and has voted 
ximately $100,000 for this purpose. 


. M. Sawpon, professor of experimental 
eering at Cornell University, was elected 
of Ithaca on the Republican ticket. 


Henry Fox, professor of biology at 


Mercer University, has been elected president 

e Georgia Society of Biologists. 
\ccorpINnG to an item in Moderator Topics, 
E. Sims, former superintendent of schools 


maway, Michigan, has won damages for 
21,391 against the Onaway Board of Education 
breach of contract. 


D. A. Van Buskirk, formerly superinten- 
t of schools at Big Rapids, Michigan, is now 
rintendent at Hastings, Michigan. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. Osporn, of the Bixby, 
Oklahoma, publie schools, resigned recently be- 
vase of ill health. His place has been taken 
R. F. Rose, prineipal of the Bixby High 


0. M. CorBELL, superintendent of the Dus- 
n, Oklahoma, schools for the past four years, 
as been elected superintendent at Prescott, 


Arkansas. 


H. Cray SKrnner, formerly of Newark, 
/hio, is the new superintendent of schools at 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


Ar Kansas Wesleyan University the follow- 
ing appointments have been made: Carl Knapp, 
MeKendree College, professor of biology; 
P. W. Lotz, Ph.D., of Northwestern Univer- 
professor of Bible and religious educa- 
n; Edith Gibson, of Missouri Wesleyan Uni- 
rsity, joins the staff of English teachers; 
Mary Campbell, of Bryn Mawr, assistant pro- 
lessor in French; P. C. Somerville, Ph.D., who 
tor the past fourteen years was professor of 
English literature in Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, professor of English and head of the Eng- 
ish department. 


CLARENCE R, ATHEARN, student at the School 
{ Edueation of Boston University, and the son 
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of Dean Walter S. Athearn, of the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service, has 
won the first prize of $75 of the World Essay 
Contest for 1923, in which students in normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges and secondary schools 
from all over the world competed. The contest 
is conducted each year under the auspices of 
the American School Citizenship League. Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts students were unsuccess- 
ful in last year’s contest, the prizes going to 
students in Mississippi, Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, England and Germany. Two 
subjects for essays were offered this year to the 
contestants, one on “A world educational asso- 
ciation to promote international good will” and 
the other “The achievements of civilization and 
how to organize them for world comity.” 


Proressor GreorGe D. Srrayer, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Professor 
Herman H. Horne, of New York University, 
were speakers at the Virginia Educational Con- 
ference held at Richmond from November 28 
to December 1. 


Dr. Branper Matrruews, professor of liter- 
ature at Columbia University, is seriously ill 
and may, it is reported, be unable to resume 
his duties at the university. 


Dr. Kuno FRANCKE, professor emeritus at 
Harvard, has returned from a four months’ stay 
in Germany, where he acquired a number of 
notable additions to the collection of casts in 
the Germanic Museum at Harvard. In October 
Professor Francke took part in a course of lee- 
tures arranged by the University of Kiel. 


Proressor Mary W. Cavxins, head of the 
department of philosophy at Wellesley College, 
has returned after a trip to Oxford, Ohio, where 
she gave an address and was entertained at a 
luncheon. 


Presipent Artuur J. Roperts, of Colby 
College, will spend three months in Europe next 
spring at the invitation of the board of trustees 
of the college. He will return before the June 
Commencement. 


Dr. Emory R. Jounson, dean of the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is to lecture on transportation problems before 
the students of Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on December 5, 6 and 7. 
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ProressoR Kart YounG, of the English de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, gave 
a talk on “University problems in the West” 
before the Yale Faculty Club on November 23. 

Mrs. KatTHerRINE FULLERTON GEROULD, the 
writer, gave two lectures at Yale University on 
November 21 and 22 on “The modern short 


story and the modern novel.” 


AMONG the speakers at the annual meeting of 


the Central Interscholastic Press Association, 
held at the University of Wisconsin on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, were President Edward 
A. Birge, Professor W. G. Bleyer, director of 
the course in journalism; Professor J. G. 
Fowlkes, Professor G. M. Hyde, Professor E. 
M. Johnson and Professor W. A. Sumner, all 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Professor 
H. Hi. Herbert, of the University of Oklahoma. 


Av the general sessions of the Texas State 
Teachers Association, held at Fort Worth, from 
November 29 to December 1, the speakers in- 
cluded State Superintendent S. M. N. Marrs, of 
Texas; President F. H. Swift, of the University 
of Minnesota; Dr. A. E. Peterson, health di- 
rector, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, 
of New York City; Superintendent P. P. Clax- 
ton, of Tulsa, Oklahoma; President T. W. 
Butcher, of the Kansas State Teachers College, 
and Professor G. W. Works, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Among the speakers at the Teachers 
College section of the state association were: 
H. H. J. Fling, professor of education in the 
East Texas State Teachers College; President 
H. H. Seerly, of the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege; President W. S. Sutton, of the University 
of Texas; President H. W. Morelock, of Sul 
Ross State Teachers College, Texas; Professor 
T. D. Brooks, director of the School of Educa- 
tion, Baylor University, and President C. E. 
Evans, of Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

A NATIONAL celebration of the centennial of 
Blaise Paseal (1823-1892) was held at Colum- 
bia University on November 20. Similar events 
have already taken place in France. The exer- 
cises, Which began at 8:15 P. M. in Philosophy 
Hall, were arranged under University Exten- 
sion by the Departments of Philosophy and 
Romance Languages and the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Dr. Fortunat Strowski, visiting 
French professor, spoke on “L’Universalité de 








la Pensée de Paseal,” and Dr. J. H. 
Jr., of the Department of Philosophy, « 
Aesthetic Naturalism of Renan.” 


Henry W. Watrapt, founder of s 
Darlington, Pa., and Mt. Holly, N. J., 
ing the past twenty-six years superinte: 
schools in many cities in Eastern Mass 
and Rhode Island, died on Novemb 
Whitman at the age of seventy-two ye: 


Dr. Hersert Cusuine ToLMay, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sei 
Vanderbilt University, where he had | 
fessor of Greek for thirty years, di 
vember 24, aged fifty-eight years. 


A MONUMENT to the thirty-two childré 
by automobiles in St. Louis this year 
cated in Twelfth Street, the city’s p 
business thoroughfare, on November 
bears this inscription: “In memory of cl 
sacrificed on the altar of haste and 


” 
ness. 


An intercollegiate press board confer 
will be held at the Connecticut Colleg 
Women, December 7 and 8. It is expect: 
eighteen women’s colleges will be repres: 
Burgess Johnson, head of the school otf 
nalism at Vassar, will be the speaker 


Founper’s Day was celebrated at B: 
Wallace College, October 13. The eve 
day was the announcement of the success! 
conclusion of the million dollar develop: 
project. The treasurer’s report showed t 
date $1,001,459.94 had been subscribed 
principal speaker was the Honorable \¢ 


D. Baker, who took as his theme “A \ 
World.” 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has _ rect 
$100,000 from William S. Mason, a banke1 
Evanston, Illinois, for the establishment 
chair in history. 

Ir is proposed to establish a school 
alumnae of Vassar College. The scho 
have no dean or faculty, but will foster er 
work and study. It is expected that it will ® 140 
opened in the spring and will be housed ir 
building erected for the purpose at a cost 
$400,000 given by the daughters of the ‘2! 
Dexter M. Ferry. 


PresipeNt Henry L. Smitu, of Washingt 








Lee University, has announced that the 
rsity has obtained for its historical collec- 
e tip of Washington elm at Cam- 
Mass., which was recently removed, 


completely dead. 


| city of Pontiae, Michigan, which four 
rs ago voted a million-dollar school bond 

ast month passed by a decisive majority 
2750,000 bond issue to build a junior high 


and another school. 


\ proGraM for improving the relations be- 
the Board of Estimate and the Depart- 
of Education was suggested at the thirti- 
nual meeting of the City Club of New 

York last week, and attention was called to cer- 
tendencies in legislation and administration 

ich the school committee of the club charac- 
izes as “dangerous.” The committee espe- 
emphasized the fact that the office of 
superintendent of schools, now held by Dr. 
William L. Ettinger, will be vacant the first of 
next May, when Dr. Ettinger’s term expires, 
nless he is reappointed to the position. It 
zes a close watch on the character of the ap- 
pointment made. Problems arising from the 
ewly adopted constitutional amendment giv- 

g the cities more self-government were out- 

ned as on the elub program for the coming 


Asovt 700 school pupils of Minneapolis are 
ow receiving religious instruction as part of 
the routine. Boys and girls from three schools 
are excused for half-hour periods twice weekly, 
wcording to a schedule adopted by the Board 
of Education and the Minnesota Council of Re- 
ligious Edueation, that they may receive re- 
gious instruction in nearby churches. 


Tue freshman, junior and senior classes of 
Columbia University have voted to support the 
general plan put forward by the student board, 
the undergraduates’ governing organization, 
providing for the elimination of final class ex- 
minations in the eases of students who have 
maintained high rank. The freshmen voted 
1,400 to 3 in support of a plan, which will be 
embodied in a report, to be presented to the 
‘aculty for final disposition. 


Dartmouth’s Mathematics Department has 
placed in operation as an experiment a system 
subdividing all students in elementary 
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courses according to ability. Following each 
examination the freshmen will be placed in sec- 
tions corresponding to their ranking in the class. 
The divisioning will be made four times during 
the present semester after which the advisabil- 
ity of continuing the system will be determined. 
The first division has just been completed and 
extra work assigned to the advanced sections. 


ACCORDING to figures prepared at Harvard 
by the Committee on the Choice of Electives, 
201 more members of the three upper classes in 
the college are now candidates for degrees with 
distinction than were candidates last April, 
when 281 students were so enrolled. At present 
1,983 men in the sophomore, junior and senior 
classes are listed as concentrating in 22 fields, 
and 482, or 24 per cent., are candidates for dis- 
tinction, whereas in April, 1923, only 14 per 
cent. of the 1,948 concentrators were candidates. 
Increases in the numbers of candidates for dis- 
tinction in the various departments over those 
of April last year vary from 3 to 30 per cent. 


Or the 21,778 living graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity, 2,388 are engaged in educational work, 
according to the 1923 edition of the Alumni 
Directory just published. Education and wel- 
fare work is in fourth place numerically in the 
Yale graduate occupational groups, having a 
total of 2,478, an increase of 304 over the 1920 
figures. The number of graduates in each occu- 
pation is as follows: law, 3,916; industrial en- 
terprises (manufacturing, ete.), 2,634; educa- 
tion, 2,388; commercial enterprises, 2,141; 
banking (commercial and investment), 2,082; 
engineering, 1,316; medicine, 1,514; ministry, 
1,210; insurance, 557; authors, editors, journal- 
ists and reporters, 467; farming and ranching, 
443; science, 440; forestry, 263; art and archi- 
tecture, 251; advertising, 214; government, 191; 
transportation, 187; military or naval service, 
100; welfare work, 90; communication (tele- 
graph, telephone and radio service), 57; ac- 
counting, 85; publie utilities, 59, and musie, 51. 
Yale has 8,177 non-graduates. Commercial 
lines have the largest number of non-graduates. 
The other groups correspond with the graduate 
list in order of numbers. They are as follows: 
commercial, 988; industrial, 953; banking, ete., 
852; education, 823; engineering, 459, and law, 
430. 


THE Cornell Alumni Journal writes: “Two 
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Italian boys registered in the freshman class of discuss teaching systems. President K; 
the College of Arts and Sciences are credited Butterfield has invited all members of 
with an enviable record in scholarships. Ber-  ulty to attend the meetings. Edward M 
nard and Vincent Cioffari won first and third dean of the college, is in charge, ass 
places in the state scholarship examinations of Professor Winthrop S. Welles, head 
New York last June, and have since acquired department of agricultural education. § 
other scholarships until now their combined in- quent meetings will be held December 14, 
come from these scholarships amounts to $1,050 uary 15, February 19 and March 18. 

a year. They came to America in the fall of 
1917, and started to learn English in the fourth 


grade. During the six years since then they 


Tue Bureau of Educational Resear 
was organized with Dr. M. R. Trabue ; 


; Se -_’y at} } e | 
have gone through five years of grade school tor, in aa e ree ae 
: , sity of North Carolin: July, for tl 
and four years of high school. At Cornell, in we . 4 in uly, for the 
: ' , oft conducting and encouraging scie 
addition to the funds received from scholar- . s § oetein se Tees 


ships, they add money earned by working at om ” the publie schools of the state of } 
odd jobs.” Carolina, aims to serve as a clearing hy 
, sxact information about educational « 
Tue Edueation Committee of the London jn the state; collects and assembles the res 
County Council has ruled that women teachers of jnyestigations conducted by other ax 
must resign on marriage unless they were in dealing with social work, and carries o 
the permanent service on March 6 last. pendent studies of a scientific nature. St 
scales and tests for measuring the work « 
schools may be purchased at cost throug 
bureau. The staff of the bureau is at pr 
composed of the professors in the S 
Education and one statistical assistant 
bureau is equipped to conduct surveys 


AN invitation to Vicente Blasco Ibanez, the 
Spanish author, to lecture before the students 
of Havana University has been withdrawn by 
the Federation of Students. The published an- 
nouncement, as quoted in an Associated Press 
dispatch, said that Ibanez had “sold his pen and 
words for Yankee gold” while on his recent trip 
to the United States and also that the federation 
considered him opposed to Latin-American 


phase of school efficiency, and its services 
given without charge to public schools 
state. Schools in other states will be charg 


ideas. reasonable price for services rendered. 


An Associated Press report from Vienna OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY has withdraw 


states that Vienna University was closed on No- 
vember 19 because of an anti-Semitic demon- Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia, transfer 
stration in which lecture rooms were raided and from its grave in England to a proposed s 
the lecturers forced to suspend their duties. on the campus of the university in Atlant 
a statement made in London recently, 
Thornwell Jacobs, president of Oglethorpe (i 
versity, said: “The purpose of our request 
twofold: First, that the grave of our fou 
the exact location of which had actually 


request to have the body of General James ! 


Aw Associated Press dispatch last week from 
the Island of Malta reported the promulgation 
of a bill by which the teaching of both Eng- 
lish and Italian is made compulsory from the 
fifth grade of a child’s school life. This bill . 

rig o > é de a 
received the royal assent by Order in Council on ae 4 ye _ sn ag a 
October 10. As it passed the upper house and " — ~ +P a _ — rhe “i & fc Ht ( 
received the Royal Assent, the bill enacted that ee ee ee Eee er ; 
. : : : : our community, thus serving as a holy sam 
the Italian language which is compulsory in ‘j - —— 

: : “ ary of Georgian patriotism. The second pu 
higher and secondary education, should be Kops “ie Aa ag 8 » bate ener ing 
taught in elementary schools only from the third POS® "95 OUT Cesire M0 nae ee a. ie Ey 
standard upwards—that is, from the fifth year 


memory an eternal tie of good will bet 
of the Maltese child’s school life. ee ane Demat. 3S te Sie test perp 


that seems at present impossible of realizat 
Tue Massachusetts Agricultural College fac- As to the first, it is already partly accom 
ulty has inaugurated a series of meetings to plished. We now know where Oglethor; 








st 


purieu 
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| definitely, and by the gracious courtesies 
the English people Oglethorpe University 
1! endeavor to see that his grace is forever re- 


: ” 
membered. 


University of Chicago has authorized an 
ngement with the Institute of American 
Meat Packers by which the following plan of 
instruction has been adopted: Evening courses 
for men engaged in the packing industry, which 
are now being given. Correspondence work to 

later in the present academic year. Re- 
rch connected with the preparation of in- 
structional material for evening, correspon- 

e, and day courses. Day courses of col- 
leciate grade to begin probably in the autumn 
¢ 1924. Research for the purpose of extending 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge. By this 
cooperative plan activities administered under 
he Institute of Meat Packing constitute in ef- 
t the beginnings of a school of the science 
and economies of meat packing. 





DISCUSSION 
DOES LIKE LIKE LIKE? 


One of the common objections to the classifi- 
eation of school children by mental tests is that 
it separates children from their normal social 
group. It is said that children should associate 
with those of their own age. In opposition to 
this, it has been believed by some that other 
things being equal, children and older folks will 
choose the companionship on the bases of like 
desires and interests rather than the basis of 
age. In other words, children will naturally 
group themselves more by mental age than by 
chronological age. Little evidence has appeared 
to substantiate either side of the argument. 
The following may be a “straw”: 

At the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka there has 
been conducted for the past four years a 
Eugenics Institute, at which a large number of 
examinations, physical and mental, have been 
given to the persons entering. This has been 
known as the “Fitter Families Contest.” Dur- 
ing the four years the Army Alpha Intelligence 
Examination has been given to 74 couples. The 
correlation between the scores of the husbands 
and the wives is .66, P. E. .045. 

The oceupations of the husbands were given 
as follows: 
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Salesmen (3), farmers (12), physicians (6), 
Y. M. C. A. workers (6), civil engineers (4), 
preachers (5), editors (2), government employ- 
ees (2), bankers (4), machinists (2), druggists 
(2), bookkeeper, printer, auditor, ticket agent, 
insurance agent, physical director, truck driver, 
railroad conductor, county farm agent, waiter, 
merchant, ice plant manager, one each; not 
given, 11. 

Thirty-eight of the husbands had higher 
Alpha scores than their wives and thirty-six of 
the wives had higher scores than the husbands. 
Only nine of the wives were older than the 
husbands. 

As to variability; the median score of the 
wives was 119.5, Q. 27.5; the median score of 
the husbands was 122, Q. 27.25. The range of 
seores was: for the wives, 25 to 191; for the 
husbands, 29 to 195. 

D. A. WorCESTER 
DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAI 
MEASUREMENTS AND STANDARDS, KANSAS 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA 


TEACHERS IN TURKISH SCHOOLS 


In your issue of Scnoo. anp Sociery, dated 
September 1, page 255, there is the following 
paragraph : 

The Turkish alumni of Robert College have pro- 
tested against the law passed by the Angora 
Assembly requiring all missionary and foreign 
schools to employ only teachers who are Turkish 
subjects. It is believed that the law will not be 
enforced this year. It would mean that all Ameri- 
ean schools would be closed. 


This is entirely erroneous. In the first place 
the Turkish government has never passed a law 
requiring all missionary and foreign schools to 
employ only teachers who are Turkish subjects. 
What your informant probably had in mind 
was the requirement that the Turkish language 
and Turkish history and geography should be 
taught by Turks, but so far as other teachers 
are concerned, there is no requirement that they 
should all be Turkish subjects, and, so far as I 
know, the Turkish alumni of Robert College 
have not protested against any law passed by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

C. F. Gates 


PRESIDENT ’S OFFICE, ROBERT 
COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE LEAGUE OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE AND THE EXCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS 


THE suggestion made by the Prince of Wales 
at the Overseas League dinner to the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, recently held in London, that 
school teachers would be very much _ better 
equipped for their work if they could see some- 
thing of the empire is cordially supported by 
those who are interested in educational progress 
and empire development. Teachers as a class 
like to travel, and large numbers of them visit 
the continent every year during the school vaca- 
tions. Many would welcome opportunities to 
go to one or more of the Dominions, but only 
Canada is near enough to Great Britain to be 
brought within the compass of a holiday tour. 
Visits to Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa can only be made possible for the aver- 
age teacher by a system of travel scholarships 
or by the interchange of teachers between the 
Dominions and the Mother Country. 

Scholarships are not at present available, but 
a system of interchange has been in operation 
for some years. Before the war, in 1913, the 
London County Council directly exchanged 
twelve teachers with Canadian teachers. Since 
the war over 200 Overseas teachers have held 
temporary appointments in Great Britain, and 
about 100 English teachers have gone oversea 
to take up temporary appointments in the Do- 
minions. A scheme for the interchange of 
teachers and inspectors throughout the empire 
was initiated by the Leagne of the Empire at 
a conference in London in 1907 of representa- 
tives of the education departments of the em- 
pire. This conference gave rise to the Imperial 
Education Conferences which are now convened 
periodically by the government. The Imperial 
Education Conference held this year gave spe- 
cial consideration to the interchange of teach- 
ers, and adopted a number of valuable sugges- 
tions put forward by a committee appointed to 
investigate the subject. 

It was agreed that interchange should be 
sought as far as is practicable between teachers 
of similar qualifications and experience, that 
leave of absence with pay should be granted to 
teachers accepted for interchange; that service 
abroad of interchange teachers should involve 





no disability in respect of salary incren 
seniority or of superannuation or other 
lege; that exchange should be for the , 
of one year exclusive of the time spent in t 
ing; and that no teacher should be accepted 
interchange who is under 25 years or ov 
years of age, or has less than five years 
ing experience. When full effect can 

to these recommendations there should he 
stantial extension of the exchanges nov 
made. 

The system is at present being 
through the medium of the league of the « 
pire. The league, having taken means t 
tain the requirements of the English Bo: 
Education, found itself a medium acceptab| 
the board for carrying out the interchang: 
der the conditions they laid down. The S 
Education Department has also notified 
league of its approval of its agency so fa 
the Scottish local authorities are concer 
Thanks to the initial encouragement ot 
scheme given by the London County Cou 
the movement is spreading rapidly. In 
Dominions it has been accepted by all the p: 
inces of Canada, by five of the six states 
Australia, by New Zealand, and in South Af 
by the Education Departments of the | 
Province and Natal. Home authorities outs 


] 


London who are cooperating with the league 


the scheme include those of Manchester, Bir- 


t) 


mingham, Neweastle, Leicester, Portsmout 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Surrey, Kent, the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, Plymouth and Croydon 
It was stated at the offices of the League 


the Empire that English teachers taking inter- 


change appointments in Australia were usua 
sent out by way of the Cape, where they 
met by government officials and shown as | 


l 


as possible. Some of the teachers were abi 


We 


arrange to return home through Canada, 1 
in this way they saw something of three Domin- 
ions. In Australia the teachers did not set 


down in one school for the full twelve mont 


re 


+ 


tle 


but moved about. The operation of the schem 
it was added, is limited by the number of teac!- 


ers coming from the Dominions, but extensi 


were hoped for in the future. Teachers go! 
out had to pay their own passage money, 2 


in the ease of Australia a sacrifice of salary 


also involved owing to the length of the voyag 


This debars many teachers from obtaining ‘ 
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experience, but the view taken by the 
that money to assist temporary emi- 


ie 18 


is not so urgent a need as funds to estab- 
London a hostel for interchange teach- 
coming from the Dominions to this country. 
that Canadian 


0 of the things desired is 


chers should be able to meet, and so get to 


teachers coming from Australia and 


South Afriea, and this could be achieved by a 
stel. 
Interchange has the warm support of the 
National Union of Teachers. Before the war 
e union arranged conducted tours of English 
teachers to Canada, but the cost is now practi- 
ally prohibitive. In 1914 it was possible for 
party to spend a fortnight in Canada at an 
isive expenditure on steamer and railway 
traveling and hotels of £35 for each person. 


The tour occupied a month. In this matter ot 


ost it is stated that a large party of South 
African teachers who are to visit England next 
ear are booking passages in German boats 
vhich are quoting return cabin fares at a figure 
£40 below the cost of the return passage in Eng- 
lish liners. “There is a good deal being done 
in the way of interchange,” an official of the 
Union said to a representative of The Times, 
‘pnt not so much as might be made possible. 
Overseas teachers are welcomed in our schools, 
d the local branches of the Union invite the 
visitors to attend their meetings. Apart from 
nterchange, the emigration of English teachers 
» the Dominions could be developed. Thou- 
sands of teachers are leaving our training col- 
leges and owing to motives of economy are not 
being placed in schools. If there is a dearth 
{ teachers in the Dominion 
terms were offered to these unplaced English 
teachers many of them would be prepared to 


go out..—The London Times. 


and reasonable 





REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION 


A GREAT popular awakening to the signifi- 
cance of education has taken place in the past 
ten years, and a desire has been manifested 
in many quarters to know definitely the ob- 
jectives of publie education and to find out just 
how effectively our schools are organized and 


equipped for the attainment of these objectives, 
says John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
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sioner of Education, in his “Annual Report” 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, which 
has been made public. To satisty this demand 
scientific inquiry into school conditions is nee- 
essary, and this study is the duty of the United 
States Bureau of Education, which is required 
by law to collect information about education 
in the United States and in 
and to disseminate this information to promote 


toreign countries 
the cause of education throughout the country. 

The bureau is primarily an agency for service 
to-educators and to the general public, says the 
commissioner, and most of its work in the field 
has been undertaken at the request of the school 
authorities in the various states, though some 
of it has been done on its own initiative to ob- 
tain needed information and to keep abreast of 
educational development. Of all branches of 
field work, educational surveys are probably the 
most far-reaching in effect, and the bureau has 
taken a leading place in the movement for the 
furtherance of these Having con- 
ducted surveys in nearly every state in the 
union, the members of the staff now represent 
the collective judgment gained by years of ex- 
perience in survey work in all parts of the 


surveys. 


country. The bureau possesses unique qualifi- 
cations for service of this type, in that it is 
able to approach each situation without bias or 
partisanship. 

Nine surveys have been made in seven states 
during the past fiscal year by members of the 
staff, assisted by experts from outside the bu- 
reau. Among these was a comprehensive survey 
of the entire educational system of Oklahoma, 
in which the various branches of education in 
that state were studied by specialists in higher 
education, rural education, ete., at the request 
of the Oklahoma State Educational Survey 
Commission. A survey of the state institutions 
of higher learning in Kansas was made at the 
invitation of the State Board of Administration. 
Field work on a survey of higher education in 
Massachusetts was done during the past year, 
and the report will be completed next year. 
Other surveys include a state college in North 
Carolina and one in Georgia, two rural county 
systems in North Carolina, the public-school 
system of Alexandria, Va., and the high-school 
building program of Oak Park, Illinois. 

Educators all over the country consult with 
the bureau's seeking 


specialists, advice on 
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various problems. The special agent on school official organ of the bureau, published 1 
buildings and grounds, for example, has been throughout the school year. Among th: 
in constant demand for conferences and corre- tins are advance sheets from the bureau’s 
spondence with boards of education, school nial Survey of Education in the United Sta: 
officers, and school architects in regard to the and in some foreign countries. This Bik 
planning and construction of school buildings Survey is the only work of its kind undert; 
and the selection and layout of school sites. anywhere, and it is in large demand bot! 
Many sketches of school-building plans to meet this country and in foreign countries. 
special conditions have been prepared, and More than two thirds of the entire ap, 
architects’ drawings and blue prints have been tion of funds for the bureau is expended in thy 
examined and revised. work of the Alaska division, which involves ; 
Negro education was the subject of a national only the administration of a school system but 
conference organized by the bureau, the third also a system of medical relief and numerous 
of a series on this subject. This conference commercial and industrial enterprises. Ry 
devoted considerable attention to the develop- ganization of the work in Alaska is needed, sa 
ment of junior college work in agriculture and the commissioner, and greater emphasis shy 
to standards of work in trades and industries. be placed upon vocational training for the 
A national conference of city superintendents’ tives. These people as a rule require only th 
and principals on the work-study-plan of school fundamentals of academic education, but the: 


organization, attended by 225 city superintend- should have a general grasp of the meani 
ents and principals, was called by the commis- government and their obligations thereto, to- 
sioner and held in cooperation with the depart- gether with thorough training in healt! 
ment of superintendence of the National Edu-  giene and sanitation, and above all, the v: 


eation Association. Other conferences under tional training that will enable them to liv: 
the auspices of the bureau were held on such a civilized environment. 





subjects as health education, industrial educa- 


tion and commercial education. SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
As a part of its work in promoting the cause 
THE UTAH HOME ECONOMICS 


of education, the bureau several years ago in- 


augurated the annual observance of a week de- ASSOCIATION 
voted to emphasis on the needs of education THE Utah Home Economics Associatior 
throughout the nation, says the report. The its annual convention in Salt Lake City, Octob E 


4 


next year the American Legion became inter- 26, 1923, with Miss Johanna Moen, Utah Ag 
ested and now the week is sponsored conjointly cultural College, presiding. Reports fro: 
by the Bureau of Education, the National Edu- National Convention held in Chicago wer 
eation Association and the American Legion. by State Councilor Alice Kewley, Utah Ag 
American Edueation Week is designed as a cultural College, and by Mrs. Christin 
great spotlight to focus the minds of the Amer- Clayton, Extension Division Utah Agri 
ican people on what the schools are doing, and College. A report of the state program o 


what their needs and objectives are, says Com- was given by the committee chairman, Miss E 
missioner Tigert. Through observance of this Lindquist, Granite High School. 

week, he adds, we may confidently hope to gain An interesting feature of the program 
greater and more united popular effort in be- the reports given by members of affiliated [ig 
half of the schools. School Clubs. The two first High School ‘ 


Events are fully justifying the policy of re- to affiliate were South Cache and Grantsv! 
as 


ducing the number of extensive and exhaustive A report from the Provo University Clu 
reports published by the bureau and increasing sented the advantage of affiliation to Colles 


the number and variety of briefer documents, Clubs. 

says the report. The documents include bul- Inspiring talks were given by Princip: 
letins, leaflets, and circulars on a wide range of ton E. Hill, of Chaffey Union High School, 0 
educational subjects, which are listed in the re- _tario, California, and Dr. Ernest Carrol! M 
port, as well as the periodical, School Life, the Director Southern Branch, University o! 


1 Wor. 
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The former gave an address at the 
cheon held with the Agriculture See- 
the Convention. 
ssociation members were given an op- 
to become acquainted with the two 
economics leaders in the state: Mrs. 
Widtsoe, Head of School of Home Eco- 
University of Utah, and Mrs. Carrie 
Dozier, Dean of School of Home Eco- 
Utah Agricultural College, both of 
appeared on the program in the after- 
Miss Jean Cox, State Supervisor 
Economies, was delegated to meet with 
superintendents to solicit their coop- 


raising the standards of home eco- 
teaching by not asking home economics 
s to teach subjects for which they were 
ned, and by not employing untrained 

teach home economics subjects. 

vention was marked by a spirit of 
tion; a willingness to do a real piece of 


next year was indicated by those present. 


tial membership for the coming year is 
ever before and a fifty per cent. in- 

n Journal subscriptions was recorded. 

new officers for the association are Mrs. 


H. Widtsoe, University of Utah, president, 


ri 


Efie Barrows, Bingham High School, 
sident, Miss Effie Warnick, Brigham 
University, Provo, secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 


EDUCATION FOR JUVENILE DEFEN- 


DANTS IN CHICAGO 


rder to learn certain facts concerning 
the effects of attendance upon the 
s as it affects the school and the children 
ool a survey was made in a small Cali- 


i town. Some of the results of this sur- 


: offered in this report as being enlight- 
to those interested in the statistical 
h to the movie situation and some of its 


aterial was collected by questionnaires 
the hands of publie school pupils in 


les tour to eight inclusive and answered 


by them. Teachers of the pupils 
e that the answers are reliable. 


BT 


tollowing table shows the distribution by 
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grades and the per cent. of that grade who re- 
port a given number of times attendance per 
week at the movies. 


TABLE I 


The Number of Times Per Week El mentary 
School Pupils Attend Movies 
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4 167 40 16 27 10 7 
a) 126 22 2% 29 15 7 
6 129 27 29 20 9 5 
7 160 20 23 24 13 <0 
8 72 28 13 26 12 21 
Total 754 28 21 27 ll 13 


This table is read as follows: In grade four 
167 pupils reported the number of times per 
week they attend movies; of this number 40 per 
cent. never attend; those who attend occasion- 
ally include 16 per cent. of the total number 
reporting; while 27 per cent. attend once per 
week; one tenth or ten per cent. attend regu 
larly twice per week; and 7 per cent. attend 
three or more times per week, ete. 

The following table shows the days of the 
week reported as being the days regularly 
patronized by elementary school pupils who 
attend movies regularly. The per cents. for 
each day are shown by grades. 


TABLE II 


The Days of the Week upon Which Elementary 
School Pupils Attend Movies 
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Total 6 7 4 5 16 46 4) 1] 
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follows: Of all fourth 


Read this table as 


grade pupils reporting their attendance at the 


movies ) pe I 


cent. attend on Mondays; 


cent. attend on Tuesdays; 4 per cent. attend 
on Wednesdays; 6 per cent. attend on Thurs 
day S, ete. 

The next table shows the amount of money 
spent for admission to the movies, distributed 


by grades. The per cent. who receive the price 


of admission from others, the per cent. who earn 
the entire price of admission and the per cent. 
who earn a part of the price of admission, each 


in turn is presented. 


TABLE III 


Movies to Elementary School Pupils 


The Cost of 











and the Source of the Required Funds 
1 
C2 3 5S yy s mv 
4 = © =< o = ae > 
~ Rp Po? ‘- sa 
> ea crs ¢ o> 2 
= = : = an & 
“Te = = = 
: a, $ 5 : 
o a no a 
"] =p eo 
on = = 
= = 4 
— aed - 
> _ e 
om oo 
4 $ 16.60 56 19 25 
5 9° 61 2 15 
6 18.40 5) Aa’ 24 
7 1.30 6 3 31 
& 28 SO 27 4 40 
Total $104.30 15 27 28 


Read as follows: The pupils of grade four 
spend $16.60 per week for admission to movies; 
of this amount 56 per cent. of the pupils receive 
the full 


19 per cent. 


price of admission from others; while 
earn the full price of admission; 
and 25 per cent. earn a part of the price of 


admission, ete. 


CONCLUSIONS 


More than one fourth of the pupils in ele- 
mentary schools in this particular community 
do not attend movies. Another one fourth at- 
tend but 
fourth attend only 
seven and eight about one fifth attend three or 


once per week. Nearly another one 


occasionally. In grades 
more times per week. (There is a distinct rise 
in these two grades. ) 

Saturday is the favorite day for attendance 
by elementary school pupils. (This is probably 
accounted for by the fact that there is a Sat- 
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per 


(Vou. XVIII, N 


is intended to attract +h 
No doubt 


with the school to some extent. 


urday matinee which 


group of children.) parents are 
operating 
Friday ranks next to 


as to the day of week 


Saturday in popularit; 
attended. ; 
One third of the pupils in the seventh 


=| 


eighth grades supply their own funds for 
tending the movies. One fourth of the pupij 
in grades five and six do the same. 

The total amount of 


money spent lor n 












seems to be a considerable sum for a smal] 
munity. It is 13.8 cents per pupil per week 
for the number of pupils who reported. 
SIDELIGHTS FROM THE SURVEY 

There were many other facts collected in the 
study that are not shown in the tables submitted 
Some of the data were treated sta. 
The 


some of the conelusions reached. 


herewith. 


tistically. following paragraphs indicate 


There is no significant correlation between 
the variable factors of attendance at movies and 
school marks, the figures obtained for the en- 
tire group being 0.214. 

When these variables were considered for the 
group of pupils who attend the movies three 
or more times per week the correlation obtained 
pupils who attend movies three 


week 


school marks. 


was 0.768; i.e., 


or more times per may be expected to 
make low 


Questions and answers calculated to 
the effect of imagination aroused by tl! 
that the 


the imagination considerably. 


movies 


Memory is not 


} 
+ 


deeply affected in some directions at least. Less 


seemed to indicate 


than 5 per cent. of those pupils who attend 
movies three or more times per week mentioned 
the name of a screen favorite or a title of 8 
movie play that had been given more than three 
weeks prior to the time of answering the 
questionnaire. 


or 


Of the pupils who attend movies three 
more times per week 96 per cent. are given the 
those 


vyho earn 


entire price of admission. Of 
the entire price of admission 82 per cent. attend 
but onee per week or occasionally. 
Thirty-two per cent. of those pupils who #& 
tend the movies three or more times per week 
claimed that they were sometimes troubled ¥ 


their eyes while trying to study. 
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